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de ahead, a lot of 


In what promises to be a turbulent de 
people are going to need the knowledge, experience and 
financial services The Prudential provides, to help make 


their dreams come true. 


In the real world, for example, one of the most important 
decisions you’ll have to make is choosing an insurance policy 
At The Prudential, we realize how confusing insurance 
terminology can be. That’s why our agents are trained to 
answer as many questions as you may have, as often as you 


like, in simple terms you can understand 


Tf youre seeking the right investments for the future, 
talk to our people at Prudential-Bache Securities. We believe 
that even in difficult times, there’s still money to be made. 
Through keen insight and thoughtful analysis, we'll offer 
you investment alternatives that can = = 
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cial security you're looking for. 


And when it comes to buying or selling 
your home, you can get expert help from 
The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates 
With our nationwide network of realtors 
specially qualified to Prudential’s 
standards and our innovative computer 
system, we can do everything possible 


to address your real estate needs 


So, if you’re looking for the right steps to choreograph 
your future, just make your move to the companies of 


he Prudential and build your future on The Rock® 
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RICKEY HENDERSON: MAN OF STEAL The man who will be the stolen 
base king wanted to do the two-sport number. By Ron Kroichick 
ON THE HOT SEAT GMs don’t have it easy. By Bruce Shlain 


CHUCK FINLEY: THE WEEK OF PITCHING EXCELLENTLY Follow the 
Angels’ star lefty on the usual rounds between starts. By Tom Singer 


THE SPORT Q&A: ROB DIBBLE The hardest-throwing man in the 
pitching business has plenty to say. By Jerry Crasnick 


YOUNG STARS OF THE '90s 


THE HOT YOUNG STARS OF THE '90s Canseco, McGwire, Clark? Nah. 
We mean kids such as Martinez, Thomas and Rijo. By Rick 
Weinberg 


KEN GRIFFEY JR.! Every few decades, a player comes along 
who's... well, special. By Claire Smith 


ALOMAR, AS IN ALL-STAR Sandy’s in Cleveland; Roberto’s in 
Toronto. They both may end up in Cooperstown. By Barry Bloom 
FEATURES 

THE WEST IS BEST IN THE NBA Most of the winners are out West. 
Now how in the the world did that happen? By Bob Ryan 

WHAT A FINE MESS... We mean that in a good way. As in Mark 
Messier, the best all-around player in hockey. By Steve Rosenbloom 


DEPARTMENTS 


SPORT MAIL Cross-checks from our readers. 
SPORT BEAT Tips, toasts and tidbits from the sports world. 

| SPORT TALK Mark & Mark take on Milli Vanilli... and much more. 
BEERS WITH... BOBBY THIGPEN By George Castle ep 


SPORT ODDS Don’t believe the myths. There are trends in exhibition 
baseball... and profits to be made. By Danny Sheridan 


COVER: KEN GRIFFEY JR. BY TOM DIPAGE, COVER INSET: RICKEY HENDERSON BY MICKEY PFLEGER 


MATT WILLIAMS BY TOM DIPACE, MARK MESSIER BY BRUCE BENNETT STUDIOS, CLYDE DREXLER BY MIKE POWELL/ALLSPORT USA, 
KEN GRIFFEY dh. By TOM DIPACE, RICKEY HENDERSON BY SCOTT JORDAN LEVY, ROB DISBLE BY FON VESELY, ROBERTO ALOMAR 
By. YABLONSKY, 


MICHAEL JORDAN 
George Castle’s masterpiece 
on Michael Jordan (“Air to 
the Throne,” January) is the 
single greatest work about 
Jordan since the GQ article of 
a year ago. Capturing the true 
essence of Michael’s persona, 
from the family side, the busi- 
ness side, his peers and the ef- 
fect he’s had on the NBA and 
the world, was not a simple 
task. Therefore, I must praise 
SPORT’s effort. You suc- 
ceeded in making Michael 
(pictured) come to life before 
my eyes. 
Chevalier Burley 
Lyons, Georgia 


My gosh. To think I’ve been 
confused all these years. I al- 
ways thought God was in 
heaven above. But according 
to your article, “Air to the 
Throne,” God lives on a bas- 
ketball court in Chicago. 
Speaking for a number of people, I ¥ 
beg to differ. Larry Bird and Magic * 


Johnson are both more complete sf 


players than Jordan will ever be. And 
more importantly, they’ve instilled a 
concept on their teams that Jordan 
hasn’t—winning. If the NBA had a 
one-on-one league, Jordan would be 
champ. But it doesn’t. 
Steve Rush 
Glennville, Georgia 


It was a good feature on the best 

NBA guard today. But just one ques- 

tion: If Jordan is as good as you say, 

why can’t he lead the Bulls to the 
NBA Finals? 

Brian Slemec 

Woodbury, Minnesota 


Sure, Michael Jordan was the scoring 
leader four times. But how many as- 
sists did he have? Sure, he can dunk. 
Big deal—so can I, Look what hap- 
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the Bulls every year when it 
comes down to everything on the 


pens to 


ine. The reason? They’re a one-man 
team. Maybe if Jordan weren’t so 
selfish on the court, the team would 
do better. 

Dan Gleisner 
Chili, Wisconsin 


Michael Jordan is nothing but a ball 
hog who can jump. 
Brad O’Malley 


Ubly, Michigan 


THE CLIPPERS 
Mark Rowland’s article on the Clip- 
pers (‘Are You Ready for the Clip- 


pers?” January) was extremely well | 
done. Ron Harper never gets the | 


credit he deserves. When he returns, 
the Clips will fly. 

Jake Tietz 

New Prague, Minnesota 


Instead of tracking the usu- 
al jokes and dwelling on 
past misfortunes, you 
pointed to the many bright 
spots on the Clippers— 
without overhyping their 
short success. Now people 
outside of Los Angeles 
know about another side of 
the Clips, a side they can’t 
get from the daily media 
that just knows them as los- 
ers. Are you ready for the 
Clippers? I’ve been ready 
for a long time. 
Ross Yoshida 
Culver City, California 


QUARTERBACKS 
Kevin Lamb’s article, “Are 
Quarterbacks Overpro- 
tected?” (December) was 
right on the mark. Are 
there special rules in base- 
ball to protect Jose Can- 
seco? How about basket- 
ball’s David Robinson or 
Michael Jordan? Or hockey’s Wayne 
Gretzky and Steve Yzerman? The 
answer is no. Why, then, should they 
protect Montana or Marino? There’s 
no reason to save quarterbacks like 
Mom’s good china. 

Bruce Dahlman 
Coon Rapids, Minnesota 


I totally agree. Quarterbacks are 
overprotected, and the grasp-and- 
control rule has got to go. It’s ruining 
the game. What I don’t understand is 
this: If you’re saying in your article 
that quarterbacks are overprotected, 
why do you suggest 10 more ways to 
protect them? 
Mike Hewlett 
Chicago, Illinois 


What we offered were ways for teams 
to protect their own quarterbacks 
without any additional rules changes. 
We're not against protecting quarter- 
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Circle,“ It’s spiral stainless steel. 

Polished black onyx, Solid 

" sterling silver. And 14 karat gold. 
“It’s the inside track. Just $245, 
Only from The Franklin Mint. 
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‘Shown actual size. 


Please mail by March 31, 1991. 

The Franklin Mint 
Special Order Dept. 
Franklin Center, PA 19091 
Send me the imported Winner's Circle 
steel bracelet. 

No payment is required now. Bill me 
in five equal monthly installments of 
$49* each, with the first due prior to 


shipment. *Plus my state sales tax and 
‘a one-time charge of $3. for shipping and handling, 
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backs; we're against tinkering with the 
integrity of the game in order to do it. 


JOHN ELWAY 
John Elway displayed a fair amount 
of class in your interview (“The 
SPORT Q&A: John Elway,” Janu- 
ary). He could have criticized the 
criticizers, but he instead chose the 
much more honorable way to handle 
the interview. I applaud him and 
SPORT for a look at the man who 
has helped guide the Broncos to three 
Super Bowl appearances. 
Michael Cavanaugh 
Gillespie, Illinois 


JOE MONTANA 

I read Marilyn Kennedy’s letter in 
your January issue with great dis- 
may. Ms. Kennedy mentioned that 
she has yet to see Joe Montana sign 
an autograph. In recent years, I have 
visited the 49ers training camp at 
Rocklin, California. I have, on nu-z 
merous occasions, seen Joe go out of fp 
his way to sign an autograph. Why = : 
do people love to pounce on any per- 5 
ceived character flaw of a man at the y 
top of his profession? So Joe Mon- & 


tana did not sign an autograph on 
one particular day. If Joe Montana 
signed every autograph requested of 
him, he would spend more time writ- 
ing his name than throwing touch- 
down passes. Joe really hates to say 
no and honors his autograph seekers. 
Now that the 49ers are consistently 
winning, I continue to support them 
and their spectacular quarterback, 
even if he does not sign every auto- 
graph. The man is only human and a 
tremendous role model in these times 
of not-so-positive role models. 
Franklin Wong 
San Francisco, California 


Last season, while the 49ers were in 
Philadelphia for a game, Joe Mon- 
tana stood for a half-hour signing au- 
tographs and taking pictures with a 
lot of people. He is one of the great 
role models of any sport, and I’m 
sorry that some people don’t agree. 
Rodolfo Ocasio 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE HOOPS 
It’s about time somebody recognized 
what a talented young point guard 
Bobby Hurley is (“The Best in Col- 
lege Hoops,” January). 
I’m tired of hearing 
about Bobby’s faults. 
He's one of the most 
exciting players in col- 
lege ball today. As for 
Kenny Anderson (pic- 
tured), he’s so highly 
publicized only because 
he isn’t surrounded by 
as much talent as Hur- 
ley is at Duke. 
Marlana Holland 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Argue with us, applaud 
us, advise us. Address 
your letters to SPORT 

Mail, 8490 Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069. 


If you think you have 
to pay full price to get 
full, rich flavor, here's 
achance to prove 
yourself wrong. Take 
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Bucks two free pack 
offer, Just return the 
postage-paid reply 
card. There is one 
catch. We need your 
zip code. 


Full rich flavor, 
not full price. 


If reply card is missing, we'll send you one if you send your 


name and address to: 


Free Bucks Cigarette Offer 


PO. Box 6310 


Broadview, IL 60153 
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This is nota cash offering, 


Mir's. suggested retail price 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Kings Lights: 11 mg “'tar,'0.7 mg 
nicotine—Kings:14 mg “'tar;"1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


By participating in this offer, ou certify you are a smoker 21 years of age or 
older. Offer expires 3/31/91 or while supplies last andis limited to smokers 21 
years of age or older. Void in Minnesota, Utah, lowa, and where otherwise 
prohibited by law. Limit one offer per household, 


Ow many times have you heard 
PA eos or coaches throw 
this one out: “He’s the best pure 
athlete on the team.” Like the weather, 
people talk a lot about which sports 
stars are the best pure athletes. But 
only once a year does anybody do any- 
thing about it. That would be the annual 
competition, pitting 
stars in all kinds of sports against each 
other in a grueling variety of athletic 
competition to determine the annual 
Superstars champion. Past contes- 
tants have ranged from baseball play- 
ers and 
to boxer (and now champion) 
to gridiron greats 
and . It's 
big-time stuff, with hefty prize money 
amounts and useful bragging rights to 
be won—just ask past champs 
(1987 and 1988) and 
(1975) ... Speaking of 
O.J., we have word that he helped en- 
tertain U.S. troops in the Persian Gulf 
with copies of SPORT. 
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hink of , and you 
T think of great passes, champion- 
ship rings and triple-doubles. But 
steals? Well, by the end of this season, 
Magic will probably be second on the 
all-time steals list. “Most poeple would 
be very surprised if you told them that,” 
Johnson told us. “Even | find it hard to 
believe.” Yet steals are a big part of 
Magic’s game. “I look for assists, re- 
bounds, free throws and steals. For us 
to win, | need to do those things, not 
score.” . took a lot 
of flack for his “Can you spell renegoti- 
ation?” Nike commercials, and he ad- 
mits the timing was bad. “But it was all 
in jest,” he told us. “A lot of people 
should have taken it as a joke but 
didn’t.” In case you're wondering who 
the next visitor to Mr. Robinson’s 
Neighborhood might be, Nike’s keep- 
ing it under wraps. Could the spot have 
a party theme, as in NBA champion- 
ship celebration? “Not a bad idea,” he 
said, smiling. “I'll keep it in mind.” 


an anybody remember a year 
Cr so much promise for great 
title bouts? Besides the Febru- 
ary9 treat at Madison 
Square Garden and the scheduled 
heavyweight title 
fight, we could be looking at any combi- 
nation of 
(and even , should he 
choose to try), as well as the long- 
awaited grudge match between 
and s if 
or even 
i. Could all this promise possi- 
bly be botched up? Just watch... 
Guess who missed this month’s 
SPORT “‘All-Under-26” team by 41 
months? That's right, 
who’s been around long enough to win 
119 games. He turned 26 last Novem- 
ber, and our rule was you have to be 25 
on Opening Day of 1991. 


HERSCHEL WALKER BY MICHAEL PONZIN., DAVID ROBINSON 
KY WINER, MAGIC JOHN PHEN 


not 


BY IRA GABREL, MIKE GREENWELL BY 
MISHAEL PON, JULIO CESAR CHAVES BY NA GABIIEL, DOC 
GOODEN BY A’ BAKER, 


You know they can play, 
What else do you know? 


1 lait r. 
ail 
Named NBA’s best sixth man Has appeared in Led the NBA in 
in which two seasons? how many All-Star games? rebounding in what year? 


270 


rng 
year 


What is his middle name? What is his uniform number? 


Where did 
he play college ball? 


Want the answers to these and a million other questions about the NBA? Just pick up 
NBA HOOPS" the Official Trading Cards of the NBA. There are over 300 fact-filled NBA HOOPS™ 
cards in this year’s collection. Get them all, and there’s hardly an NBA question you can't answer! 


For the answers to the questions on this page, send your name and address to 
fi NBA HOOPS™ TRIVIA, PO. Box 1237, Church Hill, MD 21690 
S © 1990 NBA Properties, Inc. Distributed by NBA HOOPS Durham, NC 27702 HOGSPS. 


All NBA and Team insignias depicted on this product are the property of NBA Properties, Inc., and the respective NBA teams and may not be reproduced without the written consent of NBA Properties, Inc 
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Knock You Out (Columbia) 
411-165 
Kenny G Live (Arista) 
401-505/391-508 
Ozzy Osbourne—Just 
Say Ozzy (CBS 
Associated) 401-265 
Chicago*—Greatest Hits 
1982-1989 (Reprise) 
401166 
Paul Simon—Negotia- 
tions And Love Songs 
1971-1986 (Warner Bros ) 
*400-7211390-724 
‘Joe Satriani—Flying In A 
Blue Dream (Relativity) 


400-655 

Eric Clapton— 

Journeyman (Reprise) 
400-457 


Linda Ronstadt—Cry Like 
ARainstorm, Howl Like 
The Wind (Elektra) 389-874 
Elton John—Sleeping 
With The Past (MCA) 
387-993 
Motley Criie—Dr, Feel 
good (Elektra) 387-944 
Billy Joel—Storm Front 
(Columbia) 387-902 
Fleetwood Mac— 
Rumours (Warner Bros ) 
286-914 
Billy Joel”—The Stranger 
(Columbia) 27°49) 
Acrosmith—Toys In The 
Attic (Columbia). 254-912 


INXS-X. 

Suicide 

Blonde; 

The Stairs; 

Disappear, 

‘te. (Atlantic) 
4126106 


The Vaughan Brothers-Family Styl 
Long Way From Home; Good Texan; 
Tick Tock; Telephone Song; plus more. 


(Epic/Assoc.) 
Diana Ross & The 
‘Supremes—25th 
Anniversary Album 
(Motown) 345-454/395:459 
Jethro Tull—Aqualung 
(Chrysalis) 345:157 
John—Greatest Hits 
A) 319°541 
Stevie Wonder—Orig. 
Musiquarium | Greatest 
Hits (lamia) 
314-997/994-999, 


411+306 


Robert Palmer—Don't 
Explain(EMl) 413-559 
Woodstock—Orig, 
Soundtrack (Atlantic) 
291-864/391-862 
Led Zeppelin—Physical 
Gratfit (Suan Song) 
291-682/991-680 
James Taylor—Greatest 
Hits (Warner Bros.) 291-302 
Eagles—Greatest Hits 
4971-75 (Asylum) 287-003 


| Hall/John Oates-Change 
gason. So Close; Starting All 
‘Over Again: etc. (Arista) 408*246 


Indigo Girls—Nomads 
Indians Saints (Epic 
411-385. 


Grateful Dead—Without A 
Not (Arta) 
410-365/390-369 


Prince—Graffiti Bridge 
(Paisley Park) 408-870 


Stevie Ray Vaughan & 
Double Trouble—in Step 


rye DRY 


ROAD 


Vanilla ce—To The 
Extreme. ico Ice 

Baby; Ice Cold: plus 
more.(SBK) 413*203 


12 CASSETTES FOR 1° 


See details below. 


hy baste om 


PLUS A CHANCE TO 
GET EVEN MORE 
MUSIC-FREE! 


ed Van Halen—Ou812 
(Warner Bros) 369-371 
‘The Beach Boys—Pet 
Sounds (Capitol) 367-193 


pc) 382-374 
Alice Cooper—Trash Little Feat—Dixie Chicken 
pe) 382-366 (Warner Bros)" 963-515 
Tom Penty—Full Moon Cher—Heart OF Stone 
Fever(MCA) 382-184 (Getter) 383-893 
The CultSonle Temple, Rowete—Look Sha, 
Sie/Reprse) : 4 
Great White—... Twice Bonnie Raitt—Nick Of 
Shy (Capt 381-178, BB Timo(Capio) 981-087 
Skid Row (onto) og f Jett Beck-_Guitr Shop 
i hap Pe Tal ith Terry Bozzio An 
Fissiwaod Hae i by Tighe Tony Hymas (Epic}a80-303 
Greatest Hits ae ane Warrant—Dirty Rotten 
(Warner Bros) 975782 _ACIDC—The Razor's Edge, Fire Your Guns: Theta te ee CHE Baby Tonight. Filthy Stinking Rich 
Journey's Greatest mote(ATCO) ‘4109662 That Nowd: more. (Arista) aera cease gels 
(Columba) 375+ ine Young Cannibals— 
7° Madonna—!m Breathless HarryConnick, We NewKide On The Block _Aerosmith-Pum Theflaw And The Cooked 
YoumeOne iinersoaa (eMlaner Bios) 407-218 Avwintewe = Stop By Stepicouma) (Salen). "a8-009 (WASIMCA) 379-218 
Dire Straits—Money For The Cars—Greatest Hits (Columbia) 405-415, sett i aly Bend —Se0 
Nothing (Warner Bros) (Elektra) 339903 Bad Company—Holy ALB. Sure—Private Times Don Henley—The End OF ight (vista) 
378-055 Carpenters—Yesterday-Waler(ATCO)” 406-604 AU Sure rate, The Innocence (Gelien) Living Colour—Vivia 
REO Speedwagon— Once More (A&M) Bangles—Greatest Hits Warner Bros) 414-144 383'802 (Epic) 370-833 
Greatest Hits (Epic) 934"607/994-601 (Columbia) 405'977 -D-Nice—Calll Me D-Nice re 
967-672 Aerosmith—Greatest His The London Quireboys_(M#/RCA) 412-092 | COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1400 N. Frultrdge Ave., 
Pretenders—The Singles (Columbia) 306-225 A BOI Wrmaouteods Pump Up The Volume P.O. Box 1190, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1130 | 4a1/s91 
re Roses —Pemcing’ TheBestot day Ana the — (CaPioh 405;b94,_Orialpal Soundirsck CA): [7] EPREFER CDs-enoll me in the Club under ihe toms 
For Destruction (G hoa @ American: Travis Tritt—Countty Club the Lynch Mob—Wicke: ‘outlined. | am enclosing check or money order for $1.86 
Sobraes  CoMPALITIe BtOioser (Werner Bros)» "405-088 ThelynchMeb— Wicked | hats 1 for my frst 8 CDs, pus $1.85 fr shippinghandi) 
en 1p oe sensation Elekra}at2-677 | {nore to buy @ COs. al regan Club prices Inne nant thoy 


‘The Police—Every Breath 
You Take... The Singles 


bet Meese NewYork (Epic) 401-752 
Z Foreigner—Records 
Gollbg Bisnes Slee! (Allaniic) 318-055 
SionesRec) 987-738 Deep Purple—Made In 
Faith NoMore—The Real Japan (Warner Bros.) 
Thing (RepriserSiash) 294+652/394-650 
387°399 Meat Loat—Bat Out Of 
Whitesnake—Slip O1The Hell (Epic) 279-193 
Tongue (Gelten) $87:027 pet Shop Boys—Behavior 
Billy tdol—Charmed Life (EM) 412-221 
(Chrysalis) 386-789, Dan Fogelberg—The Wild 
Bad English (Epic) Places (Epic) 411-074 
983:463 The Neville Brothers— 
DangerDanger (Imagine) __ Brother's Keeper (A&I) 
383-398 409:011, 
Michael Bolton—Soul Stove Earle & The Dukes 
Provider (Columbia) =The Hard Way (MCA) 
383+083 408948 
Poison—Flesh & Blood Wilson Phillips (SEK), 
(Capito) 408:963 406-793, 


HERE'S HOW TO GET YOUR 8 Ds FOR It... 


© Just mail the coupon with check or money order 
for $1.86 (that's 1¢ for your 8 CDs, plus $1.85 to 
cover shipping and handling). 

© You agree to buy just six more selections in the 
next three years, at regular Club prices (currently 
$12.98 to $15.98, plus shipping and handling)-and 
you may cancel membership at any time after 
doing so. 

© Free Music Magazine sent every four weeks (up 
to 13 times a year), describing the Regular 
Selection for your listening interest, plus hundreds 
of alternates, And Special Selection mailings up 
to six times a year (total of up to 19 buying 
opportunities). 

® Buy only what you want! If you want the 
Regular or Special Selection, do nothingwit will be 
sent automatically. If you'd prefer an alternate 
selection, or none at all, just mail the response 
card always provided by the date specified. 

© You always have 10 days to decide; if not, you 
may return the Selection at our expense, 


© Half-Price Bonus Plan. |f you continue your 
membership after fulfiling your obligation, you'll 
be eligible for our money-saving bonus plan. It lets 
you buy one CD at half-price for each CD you buy 
at regular Club price. 

© 10-Day Risk-Free Trial. Well send details of the 
Club's operation with your introductory package. If 
Not Satisfied, return everything within 10 days for 
a full refund and no further obligation. 

@ Extra Bonus Offer: you may take one additional 
CD right now at the super-low price of only $6.95- 
and you are then entitled to take an extra CD as a 
bonus FREE! And you'll receive your discounted 
CD and your bonus CD with your 8 introductory 
selections-a total of 10 CDs in all! 


Robert Plant—Manic 


Nirvana (Es Paranza) Wille Nelson—Bomn Fat 


Trouble (Epic) 411-868 


are? ‘The Best Of Fats Domi 
a ile 1e Best Of Fats Domino 
Rush—Presto (Allanic) Volume One—My Blue 
Heaven(EMI) — 411:579 
tengo Ones Branford Marsalis—Music 
(aarieta) 401-661 From Mo! Better Blues, 
Grateful Dead—Built To Featuring Terence Blanch- 
Last (Avista) 388-025 ard (Columbia) 410-928 
Bonham—The Disregard Ford Fairlane—Original 
Of Timekeeping Soundtrack (Elektra) 
(wie) 9383:497 409-17 
Duran Duran—Decade Julee Cruise—Floating 
(Capito!) 401-869 nto The Night 
(Warner Bros.) 409-094 
Bruce Dickinson— 
Tattooed Millionaire CIOS AE OK SI: 
(Columbia) 406-620 Goenorier 


Greenpeace: Rainbow 
Warriors (Gelfen) 
406-603/396-606 
Rosanne Cash—Interiors Janet Jackson—Rhythm 
(Columbia) 406-397 Nation 1814 (A&M) 388-918 


HERE'S HOW TO GET 12 CASSETTES FOR It... 


© Just write in the numbers of the 12 cassettes 
you want and mail the coupon, together with 
check or money order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ for 
your 12 cassettes, plus $1.85 to cover shipping 
and handling) 

© You agree to buy just eight more selections in 
the next three years, at regular Club prices 
(currently $7.98 to $10.98, plus shipping and 
handling}-and you may cancel membership at 
any time after doing so. 

® Buy one-get one free Bonus Plan. \f you 
continue membership after fulfilling your 
obligation, you'll be eligible for our generous 
bonus plan. It lets you get one cassette free for 
every one you buy at regular Club price 
(shipping and handling will be added). 
Otherwise, the Club operates in the same 
manner as described above. 

© 2 More Cassettes FREE. Choose your first 
selection now for only $3.98 (that's up to 60% 
off regular Club prices)-and your membership 
obligation is immediately reduced: you then 
need buy only 7 more (instead of 8) in three years! 
AND this discount purchase also entitles you to 
2 extra cassettes FREE. By taking advantage of 
this special offer, you can actually get 15 
cassettes for less than the price of one! 


{Selections with two numbers count as two selections 
“write each number in.a separate box. 


© 1991 Columbia House 


Columbia House 


1400 North Frultndge Avenue Terre Haute, indiana 4781-100, 


years~and may cancel membership anytime after doing so. 


‘Send me these 
8CDs for te 


Do you have a VCR? (04)! | Yes! No 
Do you have a credit card? (03)\ Yes 
| Extra Bonus Offer. Also send me one 


mor CO now, for which Ive enclosed an, 
additional $8.95, 


and I'm entitled to this extra CO FREE! 


| PREFER CASSETTES-so enroll me in the Club under the 

tems oullined in this advertisement. lam enclosing check or 
‘money order for $1.86 (that's t¢ for my first 12 selections, plus 
{$1.85 shipping and handling). | agree to buy 8 selections, at regular 
Club prices, in the next 3 years-and may cancel membership 
anytime alter doing so, 


Do you have a telephone? (01) Yes!) No 

Do you have a credit card? (03) | Yes\ | No 
‘Also sond my first selection for up to a 60% discount 

for which | am also enclosing additional payment of $3.98. | 

then need buy only 7 more 

(instead of 8), at regular Club 

prices, in the next three years. 

This purchase 

entities me to 

2 cassettes FREE 


‘My main musical interest is (check one): 
(But I may always choose om any category) 


Hard Rock SoftRock Modem Rock Light Sounds 
ferosmity, George Michael, The Cue, Tho Cary Simon. 
Biro!” —Wison Phiips "Aoplacomonts Sete Mer 
Heavy Mela RSBLSoul Eagy Listening | Dance Pop 
dudes Prost Keith Sweat, Ray Conn” Technovoni 
Warant”"' Pebbies "phony Mahis Biro 
Country Jazz Classlcal 

Me. 

Mrs. Age 
Miss Prat Fra] Name nal Cast Namo 
Address Apt__ 
city 
State zip 


‘ot: wo reserve the igt ot any apoteatn or canal any mambots. 
Toco stars ot malas ABO. FRO, Asha, twa Buato Rca wie 
bal of sternaive fe, Caradan restarts serviced fom Toon. 

icatle sins x soded 0 orvere 
Sh ‘X8X-8F-RN-WS-EM 


JIMMY 
CONNORS: 
THE FIRE 
STILL BURNS 


If Nolan Ryan can still hum 95- 
mph fastballs at the age of 44, and if 
Robert Parish can still run upcourt 
and finish off a Celtics’ fast break 
with a monster slam dunk at 37, then 
Jimmy Connors can certainly make a 
comeback at 38. 

But the question is why? He’s got it 
all: fortune, fame, a wonderful family. 

“Because | love the game so 
much,” he says. “And if | don’t come 
back and play, 15 or 20 years from 
now, | don’t want to look back and 
say ‘what if?’” 


But we're talking about a come- 


back after a lengthy layoff and wrist 
surgery last October. Is it possible— 
even for a legend, a guy who’s won 
a record 109 men’s singles titles, 
including two Wimbledon’s, five 
U.S. Opens and one Australian? 

“I won't know unless | try it,” { 
says Connors, who’s making his re- 
turn to the circuit this month with an 
exhibition tour sponsored by SPORT. 
“This body still has some tennis left in 
it” 

He certainly hopes so because he 
believes America doesn’t have a ten: 
nis star it can embrace—and he wants 
to be the one. Again. 

“Tennis is incredibly popular in Eu- 
rope and Japan, but it’s dropped off in 
the United States,” he says. “The 
public needs someone to grab on to, 
to take hold of them, like when me 
and [John] McEnroe were the best— 
and playing like it. 

“Look at what happened at the U.S. 
Open. McEnroe made the Open. He 
made it what it was.” 

Connors yearns to bring back the 
good old days. He wants to hear 
the crowd cheer wildly. He wants 
to steal their hearts. The man 
who was the sport's biggest at- 
traction, the guy everyone 
16 SPORT/MARCH 1991 


crammed to see, wants to do 
what George Foreman is do- 
ing. 
“| know there are a lot of 
people out there who still 
want to see Jimmy Con- 
nors play tennis, but I’m 
not going out there just | 
to do it,” he says. “If | 
don’t perform up to the 
standards people have 
been accustomed to 
the past 15-20 years, 
I'm gone. I'm not go- 
ing out to play for 
the money. | don’t 
need it. I'm not 
going out to 
win a 110th 
title. My fire 
still burns. 
That’s why. 
| love the 
game with 
@ passion. 

“All | want 
is to get back 
to the level of ten- 
nis | was at before 
the injury. | don’t 
know if | can still 
win, but | give my- 
& self a helluva 

pshot. Once | get 

2 back to the com- 
§ petitive grind, though, it 
won't take long to see if | 
can play.” 

Funny, some people 
thought Connors had 
retired. 

“Just the other 
night, | was walkin: 
‘out of a res- 
taurant with 
my wife and 
kids, and 


2 
3 


me and2 
said, ‘Hey, 
we rooted= 
for you when you were 
* playing.’ | said, ‘Hey, 

= that’s great, but what about 

% now?’ They said, ‘Aren’t you 
retired?’ | told them, ‘No, I’ve 
been inactive. But I'm back 


f 


= 


now. 
The one thing that intrigues Con- 
nors is going back out on the court 
without any 
great expec- 
tations. 
“No one 
expects 
me to do 
anything,” 
he says. 
“For once in 
my 
life, 


I'll be walking out on the 
court without any pres- 
sure. It’s the complete op- 
posite of what I’ve been 
used to. | was always un- 
der pressure ...to know 
that they wanted to beat 
me more than winning 
the tournament. 
“Now I'm in a dif- 
ferent spot. But I’m 
not ready to retire.” 
—Rick Weinberg 


During 1991, the showrooms 
at Lincoln-Mercury dealers 


Mercury 

f Tracer 
Al LTS 
= “y 


er Ta 


Luin 


] SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


AN INSTINCT FOR QUALITY. 


» 


ae Winston 
means the finest, 
most flavorful 
blends of tobacco. 


Thicker cut and 
more firmly 
packed, for a 
smoother taste. 


ItS all part of our 
commitment to 
be the best. 

Today. 

And tomorrow. 


ROPSrnnnMaPanAe 
SHOULD NBA PROS 
GO TO THE OLYMPICS? 


The United States long 
dominated Olympic bas- 
ketball competition, but 
most recently, American. 
teams were trounced in 
the '88 Olympics and the 
*90 Goodwill Games. 
American collegians 
were playing against for- 
eign professionals, said 
the conventional 
wisdom, But in the '92 
Barcelona Olympics, 
eight of 12 roster spots 
will be reserved for NBA 
players, Considering 
that, we asked the pro 
hoopsters what they 
thought about it. 


DAN MAJERLE— 
Phoenix Suns: ‘NBA 
players should play in the 
Olympics, so we can win, 
the gold medal. The Rus- 
sians always use their 
best athletes. Why 
shouldn't we? The Unit- 
ed States Olympic team 
has only played together 
for three months, while 
the Russians have been 
playing for years. | don’t 
think that’s fair.” 


Otis Smith 


ROY HINSON—New 

Jersey Nets: “[NBA 

players] should participate in the 
Olympic games. Other [Olympic] 
teams are using their professional 
athletes. The United States should 
not be sli by not using our su- 
perior athletes.” 


GREG FOSTER—Washington 
Bullets: “| think it's time to send our 
professional players to the Olympic 
Games instead of college players. 
When the Russians beat the United 
States, it was like Tarzan beating 


JEFF HORNACEK—Phoenix 
Suns: “| don’t think NBA players 
should play in the Olympics, be- 
cause the regular season is long 
= enough as it is. | could see if the 
e United States were getting blown 
8 out, but they've been pretty compet- 
® itive. Just because they had some 


bad breaks, we shouldn't 
panic. If the Olympic 
Games were so into win- 
ning, then it would be just 
a business, not a game. 
Let the college guys play 


SIDNEY GREEN—Or- 
Jando Magic: “Based on 
what the other countries 
are doing, I'd like to see 
[NBA players] in the 
Olympics just to let peo- 
ple around the world 
know that the top basket- 
ball talent is in the United 
States and not Russia.” 


KERMIT WASHING- 
TON—formerly of the 
Portland Trail Blazers 
and Los Angeles Lak- 
ers: “It depends on which 
[NBA] players participate 
in the Olympics. | 
wouldn't recommend an 
everyday player like Mich- 
ael Jordan playing in 
those games, because 
with the NBA season be- 
ing so long, it could be 
detrimental to their ca- 
reers if they play that 
much basketball. If you 
run up and down the court 
all year, then you'll have 
some serious knee problems and 
you'll get tired.” 

MORLON WILEY—Orlando Mag- 
ic: “Il have no problems with [NBA] 
players participating in the Olym- 
pics. It's the opportunity to earn a 
gold medal for the United States. 
That would be a great experience.” 


RICKEY BLANTON—Phoenix 
‘Suns; “Without a doubt, [NBA play- 
ers] should play in the Olympic 


| Games. The fact of the matter is 


that it's the European pros vs. our 
amateurs. So it’s time to send our 
pros against their pros.” 


OTIS SMITH—Orlando Magic: “| 
don’t think NBA players should be in 
the Olympics. It should not be on 
the top of our priority list. Our goals 
should be winning NBA champion- 
ships.” —William Ladson 


werkt WHAT'S UP, DOC? 2% 


Jamerson and Carl Herrera to 
Houston on draft day last year 
for the rights to Alec Kessler, the 


shin splints, Kessler continued 
to play for weeks on what was fi- 
nally correctly diagnosed as a 


12th pick of the NBA draft, stress fracture. He was 
coach Ron Rothstein forced to miss all of 
thought the 6-foof-11 training (camp and 
University of Geor- every preseason 
gia star was just game. 
what the doctor “People have 
ordered for his sai to me, 
ailing team. ‘Geez, you were 
Unfortunately, a premed major; 
the doctor you should have 
waited too long known it was a 


to get a second 
opinion. The “doc- 
tor” was Kessler. 

Kessler plans to be- i 
come an orthopedic surgeon | 
after his playing days. He’s al- | 
ready been accepted by several 
medical schools. 

In late September, however, & 
just befcre training camp, Kess- = 
ler's medical career got off to an § 
inauspicious start. Working out 
on his own he experienced pain 
in his lower left leg. Diagnosing 


chee 


stress |fracture, 
Kessler says. “But in 
premed, I\didn’t have 
anatomy courses.” 
Kessler was able to play when 
the Heat opened its ‘season, but 
without the benefit of preseason 
conditioning. It’s fis lack of 
stamina and experience, a result 
of his misdiagnosis, that have 
coach Ron Rothsteil ‘concerned. 
“It [stress fracture] set him 
back a whole month,” Rothstein 
Says. ‘Larry Platt 


BALD SPOT GONE 


FACT: 


80% of all men suffer from 
hair loss that in most cases| 
can be easily restored. 


FACT: 


OUR DOCTORS OFFER YOU 

§ Look 5-10 Years Younger 

@ Immediate Results 

= Natural Hairline Zone 

™ “State of the Art” 
Techniques 


Bald spots can be removed @A Permanent Solution 
in a simple one hour ‘ree M.D. Consultation 
procedure. @ Extremely Affordable 


§ Financing Available 
@Alrfare Program 
§ Guarantee Growth 


FACT: 


Because of our results and 
reputation, patients travel 
dally to our doctors from all 
parts of the United States. 


FACT: 


Patient at 11:30 a.m. 


| No More Comb Over 
= No Bandages 


@ No Visability 
The nationally recognized No Loss in Confidence 
Elliott-Thomas Medical 
Group is now offering a CALL TODAY FOR A 
fl ie Ia mate hale NO COST CONSULTATION 
om on WITH OUR DOCTOR 


: 1 HOUR LATER 1 -800 
THE Euuotr-THomas 362-HAIR 
iT MEDICAL GROUP, LTD. 


THOMAS) PRACTICE LIMITED TO NATURAL HAIR RESTORATION 


NEW YORK» CHICAGO = LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA HOUSTON 
‘SAN DIEGO ST LOUIS + KANSAS CITY * MILWAUKEE «INDIANAPOLIS = MIAMI 


‘SPORT ARCHIVE 


SPORT 
TALK 


TEN THINGS YOU NEVER 
KNEW ABOUT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN 


1. There have been four Madison 
Square Gardens, built in 1879, 1890, 1925 
and 1968. 

2. The Garden is among the most color- 
ful arenas, with seats in five colors, in de- 
scending order of quality: red, orange, yel- 
low, green and the notorious blue seats, 
where fan disagreements are lubricated by 
beer and settled with fists. 

3. Although the Garden has been home 
to great players, it has only seen five cham- 
pionship teams: the Rangers in 1928, ’33 
and ‘40, and the Knicks in 1970 and '73. 

4. It’s primarily known as the home of 
the Knicks and the Rangers, but other 
events at the Garden include tennis tourna- 
ments, track and field meets, dog shows, ro- 
deos, rock concerts, horse shows, pro wres- 
tling, the circus and: college basketball. It 
has also hosted three Democratic conven- 
tions. 

5. One-time bricklayer John Steinbeck, 
author of The Grapes of Wrath, helped con- 
struct the third Madison Square Garden, 

6. Rather than deal with Manhattan traf- 
fic, Walt Frazier used to take the subway to 
Knicks games at the Garden. 

7. The Garden has been considered the 
birthplace of big-time college basketball ev- 
er since a series of eight doubleheaders in 
1935 drew 100,000 fans. 

8. Some of boxing’s greatest heavy- 
weights have fought and won in the Garden, 
including Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Joe 
Louis, Rocky Marciano, Muhammad Ali, 
Floyd Patterson, Joe Frazier and Ingemar 
Johansson. 

9. New York Islander Denis Potvin was 
so disliked that the Garden's Rangers fans 
still chant “Potvin sucks” whenever the |s- 
landers play, even though Potvin has been 
retired for several years. 

10. The Madison Square Garden Gen- 
ter houses a 48-lane bowling alley, the Mad- 
ison Square Garden Hall of Fame, a movie 
theater, a 5,000-seat auxiliary arena and the 
National Art Museum of Sport. 

~-Mark Mandernach 


Walt Frazier 
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SOUTHERN — a 


‘CLUB 


Patented Worldwide: 
Police throughout the USA recommend 
using THE CLUB as a viable deterrent 
against automobile thefts. The Club is 
America’s original, most widely used anti- 
theft device. 


MARK AND MARK 
vs. 
MILLI VANILLI 


This is a batle between two bigmoney pitchers and two big-money 
singers, none of whom made a sound. Mili Vail fans were shocked to 
learn that thei Grammy winners dnt realy sing, and Angels and Royals 
fans were just as shocked that the Oy Young winner and zllon-dolar tee 
agent didn't really pitch. Who were the bigger frauds? Let's do a tag-eam 
match and find out, Then again, who cares? It's all just an act, right? 


ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS 


The Club's patented design won't allow a 
complete rotation of the steering wheel, 
thus leaving any vehicle undriveable, And 
after all... HOW CAN YOU STEAL 

A CAR YOU CAN'T STEER? 


MILLI 
VANILLI 


A ONLY THEIR Ep RSE ee Eg LE 
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SUGAR RAY’S 
GARDEN PARTY 


AFTER TERRY NORRIS, IS 
JULIO CESAR CHAVEZ 
NEXT FOR LEONARD? 

By Davis Miller 


e’re in the Sugar Ray Leonard 
Wires Boxing Center in 
Palmer Park, Maryland. It is 
the first time since 1984 that Leonard 
has trained in this facility in the neigh- 
borhood where he grew up and began 
boxing. 
“I'm going to show this kid whole 
worlds he doesn’t know exist,” Leon- 
ard says, referring to his February 9 su- 
per welterweight title bout with Terry 
Norris, a 23-year-old speedster who 
currently holds the World Boxing Coun- 
cil 154-pound crown and who unabash- 
edly admits to having emulated Leo- 
nard’s boxing style. 
Norris is typical of the high-quality 
but lesser-known opponents Leonard 
often fought as a welterweight in the 
late 1970s and early ’80s. Consequent- 
ly, Leonard’s payday for Norris will be 
considerably less than the eight figures 
he earned more recently against the 
bigger names: Hagler and Hearns and 
Duran. Not that he will be hurting finan- 
cially. Long-time Leonard attorney Mi- 
ke Trainer estimates Leonard's per- 
centage of the purse at between 
$5 million and $7 million. 
Two things stand out about this 
latest Leonard bout. One is that 
Norris is given a good chance to 
win by many observers. The other 
is that it will take place in the holi- 
est of pugilistic cathedrals—Madi- 
son Square Garden. Amazingly, it 
will be the 1976 Olympic Gold Med- 
alist’s first-ever appearance in the 
Garden. For Leonard, that’s impor- 
tant. 
“It connects me to the legends—Ali, 
Robinson, Louis, Willie Pep,” he says. 
“| need to be there too. 
“This fight means as much as the 
Hagler fight to me. It means everything. 
& People say I’m slower, and | don’t be- 
é lieve that. | still fight a young man’s 
8 fight—in and out, speed, high energy 
2 level. But some experts are picking 
Norris to win.” 

As Leonard is being interviewed, his 
& trainer, Jose Correa, is applying Vase- 
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line to the five-time champion’s fore- 
arms, calves and thighs with a care 
most of us seldom receive from lovers. 

“Everybody will be expecting Norris 
to be the fast one,” says Correa, who 
was Leonard's first trainer. “But Ray 
will be the quicker. He is the most fo- 
cused I’ve ever seen him.” 

Leonard steps into the ring for sever- 
al rounds of shadowboxing, followed 
by many minutes of both heavy and 
speed bags, then polishes off the ses- 
sion with a couple of rounds with a 
jump rope. 

Outside, he boards his long, cham- 
pagne-colored Mercedes. He doesn’t 
start the car. “This fight is going to tell 
me where | stand against the young li- 
ons,” he says. “I’ve got to take advan- 
tage of Terry Norris ... being blown 
away by the media circus and 18,000 
to 20,000 people in the Garden. He’s 
going to move a lot—not naturally, but 
with nervous energy. He'll come at me 
like crazy until | land the first respectful 

jab. Then 
he’s going 


to look at 


me like | 
fell out of 
a cloud, 
like ‘Je- 


sus, how can a jab 
be that hard?’ ” 
He starts the 
car and drives 
about a fourth 
of a mile, turn- 
ing onto Ray 
Leonard 
Road. A 
young, skinny, 


long-legged dog trots across the street. 
The dirt-brown hound grins supplicat- 
ingly, then ambles up a short hill to lift 
its leg to a white picket fence that sur- 
rounds a less-than-1,000-square-foot 
cottage, painted red, white and blue. 

“That's it,” says perhaps the wealthi- 
est athlete of all time. “That's the one 
| grew up in. This fight is about coming 
back to my roots.” 

Leonard has recently .gotten di- 
vorced from his childhood sweetheart 
and wife of 14 years. “This is happen- 
ing at the absolutely perfect time,” he 
says of the Norris fight. “Before, there 
was so much crap in my marriage that 


“1 still fight a young man’s 
fight.” 


| had to deal with. 

“In Vegas, before the [Donnie] La- 
londe fight, I'd go back to my room at 2 
a.m., and I'd be thinking what to do and 
crying. Thinking and crying. Now it’s all 
over with Juanita. We're both happy.” 

Why the Norris fight? Sugar Ray may 
have a hidden agenda. “I'll let you in on 
a secret,” he says. “The biggest rea- 
son | want to be awesome 
against Norris is | want to take 
on Chavez. He’s a thinking 
fighter. | like him. He’d be 
tough to beat.” 

Leonard wheels the 
car around on the road 
and heads back for the 
gym: Yes, Julio Cesar 

Chavez is a 

tough fellow to 

whip. No oppo- 
nent has been 
able to do so in 
the great Mexi- 
can fighter’s 
72 profession- 

al fights. 
“TIL box his 
ears off,” says 
Leonard, a man 
who has done just 
that to every single 
human being who 
has stepped through 
the ropes with him in 
a career that is now 
entering its third dec- 
ade. “Seems like a great 
way to finally retire for 

good, huh?” 
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iller’s Pub is under the el 
tracks on Wabash Avenue, 
and Bobby Thigpen is 


making a slab of ribs disappear as 
Bill Veeck gazes down on him from 
above the bar. This Chicago land- 
mark is rife with memories 
of the sports stars who’ve 
frequented the joint, and 
even Thigpen is up there on 
the wall, along with his 
White Sox teammates. 

There's more than a little 
irony sitting before me in 
this history-filled bar. Thig- 
pen has entered the lore of 
our most tradition-laden 
game with his record-setting 
57 saves in a season, but he 
doesn’t seem to grasp its sig- 
nificance. 

Even after almost five full 
big-league seasons, he’s still 
learning the majesty of a 
game that was largely 
blacked out in the Florida 
panhandle town where the 
plainspoken country boy 
was raised. 

He’s picking up 

the history, the 
appreciation of 
records, as he goes 
along because he 
didn’t absorb it as a 
kid. 

“T grew up not 
watching baseball,” 
he says. ‘‘The first 
big-league game I 
saw [in person] was 
the first one I played 
in. Where I lived, it 
just wasn’t available. 

“When I was 12, I 
played one-half year 
of Little League, 
then one year of 
American Legion 
ball. I started playing 
baseball, basketball 
and football in the 
seventh grade. I went 
from one sport to 
another; my empha- 
sis wasn’t on base- 
ball.” 

Good thing for 
Chicago—for Sox 
fans anyway—that he g 
settled on the 


: 


diamond. He was a major factor in 
the White Sox’s climb to respectabili- 
ty after several years as one of the 
lowest-profile franchises, and he 
made the record book along the way: 
‘Most saves, one season, major 


“A LOT OF THINGS 
HAVE TO WORK TO GET 
THAT MANY SAVES.” By 


George Castle 


BEERS 
WITH 


leagues, Bobby Thigpen, Chicago 
White Sox, 57 in 1990.” 

He didn’t merely break Dave 
Righetti’s 4-year-old save record of 
46; he blew it away. But the 27-year- 
old reliever still doesn’t seem to get 


it. 

“T just look at it that 
I’ve done my job,” says 
Thigpen. “I never really 
think about it being a re- 
cord. I think of it being a 
very big number.” 

Thigpen is the first to 
admit his record resulted 
from a confluence of favor- 
able circumstances. Start 
with his own increased ef- 
fectiveness and maturity. 

Add a quality group of middle- 
inning and set-up Sox relievers. 
Throw in the willing- 
ness of Sox manager 
@ OB B yet Torborg to limit 

Thigpen’s use generally to 

the ninth inning. And frame 

it with close games played 

by a scrappy team that 

amassed the third- 

highest number of 

wins (94) in base- 
ball last year. 

“The reason I 

had [57] is the way 

our team plays,” he 

says. “We play hard 

the whole game. We 

scratch for a run or 

two. The opportuni- 

ties have to be there. 

“It’s going to be 
real tough to dupli- 
cate this situation for 
any pitcher. A lot of 
things have to work 
to get that many 
saves... you have to 
play that type of 

baseball.” 

But never, ever, 
suggest to Thigpen 
that the save rule is 
too liberal or that 
Torborg inflated his 
total at the expense of 
other Sox pitchers 
who were yanked de- 
spite hurling effec- 
tively in the eighth 
inning. 

“Some people have 
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never tried it,” he says of saving 
games. “None of them are easy. You 
can be put into easier situations. I 
had eight blown saves, and I’m will- 
ing to bet in five of them I had two- 
or three-run leads. That’s the way it 
goes.” 

Thigpen, however, is reluctant to 
take his big numbers too seriously; 
the fall from 57 can be steep, and he 
knows it better than anyone. Future 
seasons of 30 or 40 saves strike him 
as more realistic than breaking his 
own record. 

“Twenty saves is a lot,” he says. 
“If I have 34 saves [his season total in 
both 1988 and 1989] next season, 
does that mean I’m less of a pitch- 
er... that I have a bad year?” 

Nor, according to this consum- 
mate realist, does the record 
make him the best reliever in base- 
ball. 

“A greater number doesn’t mean 
I’m the best,” he says. “I do some 
things better than others, but other 
relievers do some things better than I 
do. 

“Eckersley has better control and 
a better ratio of saves to save oppor- 
tunities. In his prime, Goose [Gos- 
sage], Todd Worrell, Tom Henke, 
Lee Smith—all have a better fastball. 


Mine moves more. I don’t get a lot of 
strikeouts like these guys did. I get 
ground balls. When I’m pitching, my 
ball’s moving. Maybe I lull them to 
sleep.” 

And what feat could make him the 
best? 

“Thirty-five for 35 [saves to save 


“A greater number 
doesn’t mean I’m the best. 
1 do some things better 
than others, but other 
relievers do some things 
better than | do.” 


opportunities] with under 1.00 ERA. 
How ’bout that?” Thigpen says with 
a hint of a smile, adding, “But I don’t 
think anyone’s not blown any saves 
ever in one season.” 

It’s a miracle relievers don’t blow 
far more, considering the desperate 
situations in which they’re often 
placed. Bases loaded, nobody out, 
your team leading by a run and a 
slugger flexing his arms at the plate. 
Thigpen has survived this kind of 
jam several times, but he struggles in 
trying to explain how he deals with 
the situation. 

“T have butterflies every time out,” 
he says. “It’s a good feeling and helps 
you do well. It’s the pinnacle of ex- 
citement that you have to keep inside 
of yourself. Most of the time, it 
doesn’t matter who the hitter is. 
From the time you throw the pitch, 
you're not really aware of who the 
hitter is. 

“You go with your best pitch. 
You’re gonna have to get a ground 
ball at somebody, a pop-up, a strike- 
out. In your mind, you envision him 
hitting it at somebody or missing it.” 

That mental image became in- 
creasingly real during Thigpen’s sea- 
son to remember, and another image 
was partly responsible for that. 

“Goose Gossage is the guy I’d al- 
ways look at as the relief pitcher or 
2 stopper,” says Thigpen. “The style, 
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the fastball. The Goose...a big, 
burly guy who threw gas.” 

Back when Thigpen started play- 
ing for the Mississippi State baseball 
powerhouse, nobody would have 
compared him to Gossage. A team- 
mate of Will Clark’s and Rafael 
Palmeiro’s, Thigpen played the out- 
field and only occasionally pitched. 
The White Sox liked his arm and 
drafted him in June of 1985. 

He was happy enough at the time, 
but eventually he felt underappreciat- 
ed. Pitching for $300,000-plus in 
1990, he was still subject to a con- 
tract signed on White Sox terms. He 
argued with Sox chairman Jerry 
Reinsdorf, not with anger, but with 
poetry, writing to the head honcho: 

“It’s true my potential as a poet is 
very small, 

But in the ninth, who do you want 
to have the ball?” 

Thigpen still had to wait for arbi- 
tration eligibility to make his point— 
seven figures worth. 

“T got renewed my first two 
years,” he says. “That wasn’t real 
great. I don’t have bitterness, but 
maybe they owed me a little bit. They 
didn’t have to pay me, and they 
didn’t. Now it’s my turn to get what 
I think I’m worth.” 

Thigpen is now long done with his 
plate of ribs, and we've gone to the 
Federal Building so that he can get a 
passport for his upcoming—and ulti- 
mately unsatisfying—barnstorming 
tour of Japan with a USS. all-star 
team. I can’t help wondering what 
will happen to the Sox. Was this 
team on the rise, or was its success a 
happy aberration from hard reality? 

“We can get better,” he says. 
“Oakland seems to get better every 
year. We played them better than 
anyone else in the AL.” _ 

What if the Sox fall victim to the 
trend—the one where teams hint at 
greatness, then fall apart? 

“Well,” says Thigpen, “we'll just 
have to start a new trend.”* 


George Castle is a Chicago-area sports 
columnist 
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ALL THOSE 
OTHER OLD 
GUYS. WE'VE GOT AN 
ALL-UNDER-26 TEAM THAT'LL 
WHIP YOU/By Rick Weinberg 


THE HO 
YUUNG 
JTARS 


L They say major- } 
leaguers usually enter Zé 
their prime at age 28. If / RAMON 
that's true, we're in for MARTINEZ: 
one hell of a decade. % He o 
Can anybody re- . : C 


member when baseball 
has boasted so many young stars? We mean young, 
€ as in several years shy of those so-called prime ages 
S of 28 to 32. And we mean real stars. Not “promising” 
& or “with great futures” or “just a few years away.” 
g We're talking bona fide superstar status right now. 
= So let the Cansecos and McGwires and Clarks en- 
ter their prime years. From Alomar to Zeile, there's 
@ enough talent under 26 years of age to field a team 
= that can whip those graybeards. In fact, we've assem- 
6 bled just such an pe ee of big-time babies. 
Take a look at this lineup of stars—not a one of 
125 on opening day—and then try to 
is baseball's not i od hands through the 
turn of the centul “ 


FRANK THOMAS, Ci 
cago White Sox, 22 
He’s played only 60 
games in a big-league uni- 
form, but he’s already a dev- 
astating talent, a guy who 
has Triple Crown potential 
stamped on his forehead. 
Shoot, the White Sox 
aren't dumb. When they 
needed pennant insurance 
down the stretch last year, 
they didn't reach for Harold 
Baines or Willie McGee. 
They went for Thomas, who 
only hit .330 with seven ho- 
mers, 11 doubles and 31 
RBls—in 191 at-bats. 
“American League pitch- 
ers have some kind of hitter 
to contend with in Thomas,” 
says Los Angeles Dodgers 
advance scout Mel Didier. “I 
mean, this guy is really, 
really impressive. He's big, 
strong and has excellent bat 
speed. He’s gonna hit 30-35 
homers, drive in over 100 
runs and hit somewhere in 
the .325-.330 range. There's 
not many guys around who 
you can say that about.” 
You can take Cincinnati's 
Hal Morris, who hit .340 but 
lacks power, or the Yan- 
kees’ Kevin Maas, who hit 
21 homers—including 10 ho- 
mers faster than anyone in 
history (77 at bats)—but 
lacks the ability to hit for av- 
erage. We'll take Thomas, 
thank you. 
“Most guys his size stum- 
ble around out there, but he 
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moves beautifully,” says Z 
‘one scout. “There’s rot a 
better first baseman around = 
in his age bracket.” 


SECOND BASE 


ROBERTO ALOMAR, To- 
ronto Blue Jays, 23 

Forget for the moment 
that he hit .295 in ’89 and 
.287 last year, his third sea- 
son. Forget that he drove in 
60 runs. 

Alomar’s stage isn’t the 
batter’s box. It’s between 
first and second base. 

Let’s flash back to a late- 
season game against Mon- 
treal. It’s the 10th inning, 
score tied, 1-1. Montreal’s 
Junior Noboa rips a shot up 
the middle. Out of nowhere 
comes a blur. It’s Alomar. 
He dives for the ball, which 
has already skidded into 
center field, gloves it, and as 
he jumps to his feet with his 
momentum carrying him into 
left field, he fires the ball to 
first base to nip Noboa. 
“You'll never see a better 
play,” says manager Greg 
Riddock in the dugout. Be- 
fore Riddock finishes his 
statement, Delino DeShields 
smashes a pitch up the mid- 
dle. This one doesn’t even 
reach the second-base bag. 
Alomar dives for the ball, 
snares it and throws De- 
Shields out while still on his 
knees. 

The amazing is routine for 
Alomar. He’s an acrobat. He 
plays second the way Ozzie 
Smith used to play short. His 
range is from the Skydome 
to the U.S. border. 

His arm? Rocket material. 

“‘He’s so good,” says 
Reds coach Jackie Moore, 
“it's frightening. People just 


FRANK THOMAS: ‘He's 
gonna hit 30-35 homers 
[and] drive in over 100 
runs.” 


don’t play that kind of de- 
fense.” 

His offensive exploits 
aren't bad either. 

He’s a fabulous bunter 
and can occasionally hit one 
out (six last year, seven the 
year before). If he ever be- 
comes patient (he averages 
roughly 50 walks in 630 
plate appearances), the Hall 
of Fame might start dusting 
off a spot for him. 


GARY SHEFFIELD, Mil- 
waukee Brewers, 22 

OK, so he played third 
base last year—and will 
probably play there as long 
as he’s a Brewer. But he 
considers himself a short- 
stop—and so do we. 

Anyway, defense isn’t 
what makes Sheffield such a 
showstopper and future 
MVP candidate. It’s his bat. 

“He’s one of the best 
right-handed hitters to ever 
come down the pike—and | 
mean ever,” says the Dod- 
gers’ Didier. “This guy is 
ready to take off—right 
now.” 

He demonstrated that in 
his first full season last year, 
hitting .294 with 30 doubles, 
67 RBIs, 10 homers and 25 
stolen bases. “That's noth- 
ing,” says one AL coach. 
“Look for 20 homers, 90 
RBls and a .300 average 
from him soon.” 

Make that very soon. 

“Nothing intimidates this 
kid,” says Didier. “He's a hit- 
ter’s hitter.” 

The world was expected 


GARY SHEFFIELD: “This 
guy is ready to take 
off—right now.” 


of Doc Gooden’s nephew in 
"89. He was projected as 
everyone’s rookie of the 
year. But he struggled and 
was shipped back to the mi- 
nors. Later, it was learned he 
had a broken foot. “Can’t 
question his toughness, 
that’s for sure,” says a 
scout. 

What you can question is 
his attitude. 

“His attitude was a prob- 
lem, but maybe it’s just a 
lack of maturity,” says Didi- 
er. “Don’t forget, he’s very 
young. His attitude may de- 
termine how great he be- 


THIRD BASE 


MATT WILLIAMS, San 
Francisco Giants, 25 

This guy can’t be 25. No 
way. Look at that receding 
hairline. He looks like he’s 
40. Shoot, he looks like he 
should have played in the 
’40s. Just look at the way he 
yanks those stockings up 
around his kneecaps, for 
goodness sakes. 

Talk to any GM, and he'll 
tell you he loves—really 
loves—Mait Williams. 

“He's the Mike Schmidt of 
the '90s,”’ says one GM. 
“He’s that good.” 

Sure, everyone knew the 
guy had power. His 33 ho- 
mers—fourth-best in the Na- 
tional League—were no sur- 
prise. Everyone knew the 
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guy could drive in some runs, 
but he really did outdo him- 
self by knocking in 122, thus 
becoming the first player 
since Monte Irvin in 1951 to 
lead the league in RBIs in his 
first full season. 

Batting average? Jeez, 
Williams entered the season 
with a sickly .198 career av- 
erage. Yet, he was hitting 
.282 going into the final few 
games and wound up at a re- 
spectable .277. He also hit— 
surprise—.331 with runners 
in scoring position. 

“Make a mistake with Wil- 
liams, and you won't be able 
to find the ball, let alone see 
it,” says Dodgers third-base 
coach Joey Amalfitano. “He 
powders the ball like Aaron 
and Mays did.” 


SANDY ALOMAR JR., 
Cleveland Indians, 24 

Alomar over Benito Santi- 
ago? 

You bet. 

Frankly, Alomar may just 
be the best catcher to arrive 
in the big leagues since 
Johnny Bench left. Even 
Bench drools over the 6- 
foot-5 AL Rookie of the 
Year. 

“‘He’s phenomenal,”’ 
Bench says in awe. 

While many can't-miss 
kids are awed by being in the 
major leagues, Alomar isn’t. 

“When you come into the 
big leagues with the type of 
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buildup he had, it’s hard to 
live up to it—but he did,” 
says Herb Score, a two-time 
AL strikeout king who got a 
good hard look at Sandy 
while broadcasting Indians 
games. 

Alomar is going to be to 
the '90s what Bench was to 
the '70s and what Yogi was 
to the '50s. He didn’t flinch 
at pitchers his first time 
around, hitting .290. He 
smacked 26 doubles and 
knocked in 66 runs. He 
showed great bat control, 
striking out only 46 times in 
445 at-bats. 

Power? OK, so the kid hit 
only nine homers, ‘“‘but / 
guarantee he'll be a 22-25 
home run guy someday,” 
Score says. “He was smart 
enough to go to the plate 
and not swing for homers. 
He was patient and intelli- 
gent. 

“But what impressed me 
most is how well he handled 
pitchers, especially [knuck- 
leballer] Tom Candiotti. Af- 
ter the second time of work- 
ing with Sandy, Tom told 
me, ‘We're right in tune.’ He 
doesn’t say that about some 
veterans.” 


DAVE JUSTICE, Atlanta 
Braves, 24 

He can play first base. He 
can play right field. So he 
can certainly play left field 
‘on our team. 

“He can play on anyone’s 
team and anywhere on the 
field, for all | care—he's that 
good,” says one scout. 

He arrived on May 16 and 
proceeded to stun the base- 
ball world, hitting pitches out 
of ballparks at a frightening 
rate. By the time he was 
through scorching everyone 
from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, he wound up with 28 
homers, 78 RBIs, a .282 av- 
erage and the NL Rookie of 
the Year award. 

Not bad for openers. 
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“When | saw this guy two 2 
years ago, | wondered—seri- > 
ously wondered—why in the = 
world he was still in the mi- 
nors,’’ says former big- 
league manager Bobby Win- 
kles, now an Expos broad- 
caster. “He’s got one of the 
most beautiful swings ever.” 

The swing reminds some 
of Ted Williams. Or Billy Wil- 
liams. “He’s got their eye 
too,” says Didier. 


KEN GRIFFEY JR., Se- 
attle Mariners, 21 

They call him The Kid. Or 
Boy Wonder. 

Or simply The Natural. 

He's a natural wonder, all 
right, one who plays with un- 
paralleled exuberance and 
aplomb, with a joy so pure 
and innocent it brings out 
the little kid in all of us. 

He's oblivious to the high 
pressures of the game (28 
of his 38 homers have tied 
the game or put the Mari- 
ners ahead). He just goes 
out there and puts on a 
breathtaking exhibition that 
reminds people of Willie 
Mays, Mickey Mantle and 
Roberto Clemente all rolled 
into one neat package. 

Amazingly, he doesn’t 
even know whom he’s fac- 
ing at times—and doesn’t 
care. When Dennis Ecker- 
sley was warming up once, 
Griffey asked, “Who's that 
guy?” Really. 

“Once he gets serious 
about this game, he'll really 
knock 'em dead,” says Se- 
attle manager Jim Lefebvre. 

Griffey took baseball by 
storm, batting .388 with five 
homers and 17 RBIs in April 
and wound up his first full 
season at .300, 22 homers 
and 80 RBIs. 

“He's the best all-around 
player to come into our 
game since Mays, [Al] Ka- 
line and Mantle,” says Didi- 
er. “He may not have the 
raw running speed of Mantle 
or the pure power of Mays, 
but he’s an electrifying play- 
er who handles the bat bet- 
ter than any 20-year-old I've 
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ever seen. He's not a guy 
with 40-home run power or 
100-stolen base speed. He'll 
park about 25 homers, hit 
for a high average, steal 
around 50 bases.” 

And be a lifetime all-star. 

“The thing that stirs me 
up is his defense,” says one 
scout. ‘l mean, he really 
looks likes Mays out there.” 

He’s a human highlight 
film. Who'll ever forget that 
catch in Yankee Stadium 
against Jesse Barfield, when 
he raced to the wall from 
medium center field, made 
like a long jumper, dug his 
cleats halfway up the pad- 
ding, snared the ball while it 
was descending over the 
fence, snapped his arm 
back and then raced toward 
the infield with his glove 
raised over his head, wear- 
ing a smile that lit up the sta- 
dium. 

You can put his name on 
the Hall of Fame ballot— 
now. 


RUBEN SIERRA, Texas 
Rangers, 25 

His stock took a serious 
nose dive when he played 
the outfield last year as if he 
had poured a couple of bot- 
tles of Sleep-eze down his 
throat. 

“He flat out stunk up the 
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joint defensively; | mean 
really stunk it up,” says one 
scout. 

“He took a lackadaisical 
approach to his defense,” 
says Didier. “He considered 
it secondary to his bat.”” 

Even his offense took a 
dive from the previous sea- 
son, when he finished sec- 
ond to Robin Yount in the 
MVP balloting. He went from 
-306 to .280. His homers 
dropped from 29 to 16. His 
RBIs slipped from 119 to 96. 

Big deal. 

At least that’s what most 
scouts and GM's would tell 
you. 

Why? 

“Because he’s one of the 
top talents in the game,” 
says Didier. “He'll be out- 
standing for the next 10 
years.” 

Especially if he gets his 
head out of his, er, glove. 

“He has to stay focused,” 
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says Didier. “If he does, he’s 
a [perennial MVP candi- 
date]. He can do every- 
thing—hit for a high average, 
hit for power. He runs well 
and has an outstanding 
arm.” 

Sierra's backward slide— 
which prompted trade ru- 
mors, especially with highly 
touted Juan Gonzalez ready 
to break in—might have 
36 SPORT/MARCH 1991 
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been the result of too much 
success too soon. 

“Everything came too 
easy to him,” says Score, 
the Indians announcer. 
“Then, when the pitchers 
adjusted to him, he wasn’t 
able to make the necessary 
adjustments.” 

He made enough of an 
adjustment to drive in 90 or 
more runs for the fourth 
straight season. 


RAMON MARTINEZ, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, 22 

He's a string bean at 6- 
foot-4 and a mere 172 
pounds. Strong winds look 
like they’d blow him right off 
the mound and wisk him out 
to the outfield like a paper 
napkin. Instead, all this un- 
flappable phenom does is 
blow people away—with his 
fastball and his potential. 

Just ask any Atlanta 
Brave (or any NL hitter for 
that matter). Eighteen 
Braves went down on strikes 
against Martinez in one of 
the most breathtaking sin- 
gle-game performances in 
baseball history. 

“Guys like Martinez,” 
says former Padre Joe Car- 
ter, ‘‘come around, say, 
once every 10 or 15 years.” 

All Martinez did in his first 
full season is rack up 20 
wins, a major-league-leading 
12 complete games, 233 
strikeouts (second-best in 
NL), a 2.92 ERA, finish sec- 
ond in the Cy Young Award 
balloting and make the All- 
Star team. 

There’s nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—not to love 
about the kid. He’s got a 
consistent 92-mph fastball, 
aveteran’s change-up anda 
crackling bender that 
freezes hitters cold. He’s as 
poised as a 10-year veteran, 
never “screwing around on 
the mound, which is why he 
doesn't fall behind hitters,” 
says Ron Perranoski, the 
Dodgers’ pitching coach. 

“For him to be this com- 
posed at this age is, well, it’s 
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almost unheard of,” says % 
one scout. “Really, he’s as = 
good as they can make a% 
pitcher.” 


SPOR 


ERIK HANSON, Seattle 
Mariners, 25 

How many people realize 
this guy won 18 games last 
year? Or struck out 211, 
third-best in the AL? Or went. 
12-3 the last 3% months and 
wound up winning his final 
seven decisions of the sea- 
son? Or that he probably 
would have won five more 
games had the Mariners 
scored more than 16 runs in 
his nine losses? 

This guy’s a stud who'll be 
racking up wins at the rate 
Griffey Jr. hits—and robs— 
homers. 

“With some guys, you 
want to wait awhile before 
judging them,” says an AL 
pitching coach. “With Han- 
son, he had 20 wins written 
on his forehead.” 

Hanson showed signs of 
greatness in '89, when he 
went 9-5 with a 3.18 ERA 
and 75 strikeouts in only 17 
starts. He fell on his face 
coming out of the gate in ’90 
(6-6, 4.27 through June 18). 
Then he got into an unstop- 
pable groove. 

“He's so good because of 
that curveball of his,” says 
Score. “Hanson and Gregg 
Olson [the Orioles’ closer] 
have the two best curves in 
the league. When Hanson's 
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getting his curve over, hit- 
ters are in trouble.” 


JOSE RIJO, Cincinnati 
Reds, 25 

You saw all you needed to 
see and heard all you need- 
ed to hear in the pennant 
push, the playoffs and World 
Series. 

To refresh your memory, 
here are the numbers: 
© 6-2 with a 1.27 ERA in the 
pennant stretch. Forty 
strikeouts in the 36 innings 
of a four-start span in Sep- 
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tember. 

® 3-0 in the postseason, in- 
cluding a 2-0 mark in the 
World Series. He allowed 
one run in 15% innings in the 
Series and retired 20 
straight at one point in the 
championship clincher. 
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“He came of age in Au- 
gust,’ says Reds pitching 
coach Stan Williams. 

Before that, he was some- 
what of a mystery, an under- 
achiever, a guy who had a 
great arm but a sub-.500 ca- 
reer record (39-44 before 
the '90 season). 

“He had everything: great 
arm, great fastball, wicked 
slider,’ says Williams. 
“There was no reason for 
him not to dominate. But he 
was always fizzling out in the 
middle innings. We couldn't 
figure it out.” 

Then, sometime around 
midsummer, one of the 
countless experiments 
worked. Rijo’s throwing be- 
tween starts was increased. 
Sounds so simple. Little did 
the baseball world know 
what would transpire. 

“Having him throw more— 
and harder—in between did 
the trick,’’ says Williams. 
“He became stronger, more 
confident.” 

He became a monster. 


GREG MADDUX, Chica- 
go Cubs, 24 
Surprise. 


Seems like this guy has 
been around for years. Well, 
he has. Sort of. 

He broke in with a bang, 
compiling a 15-3 record at 
the All-Star break of his first 
full season in ’88 and finish- 


tS ing 18-8. He one-upped him- 


self in ’89, winning 19 
games to lead the Cubs to 
the division title. He slipped 
to 15-15 last year, but so 
what. 

“He really just learned 
how to pitch last year,” says 
Pirates pitching coach Ray 
Miller. “He got off to such a 
great start in his career that 
it masked some of his prob- 
lems. He was just throwing, 
not pitching. Now he’s more 
aggressive, knows the hit- 
ters better and knows he 
has to go after everyone— 
not just the big bats.” 

He used to just bear down 
on the Barry Bonds and 
Bobby Bonillas of the game 
and forget about the Jeff 
Kings and Jose Linds—‘“‘and 
before he knew it,’ says 
Miller, “his ass was in the 
seats.” 

No more. Now he’s a 
thinking-man’s pitcher with a 
great arm, a guy who'll throw 
all four pitches of his for 
strikes—the mark of an out- 
standing pitcher. 


JIM ABBOTT, California 
Angels, 23 

Only 15 players in the last 
quarter century have by- 
passed the minor leagues 
and stepped right into the 
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majors. Only 15. 

Jim Abbott is one of them. 

Doing it with only one 
hand makes his tale even 
more remarkable. 

Abbott shook up the 
baseball world—from the 
East Coast to the Far East— 
by not only making Califor- 
nia’s staff as a rookie, but by 
winning 12 games. Most of 
them were in a World Series 
atmosphere to boot. Two 
years into his career, he al- 
ready has 21 wins. 

“This guy,” says Didier, 
“is gonna be a huge winner 
in the '90s.” 

He’s got the poise, that’s 
for sure. “He's like a 10- 
year veteran out there,” 
says Score. “He’s a special 
talent.” 

How special? Well, of the 
first 14 players to skip the 
minors, nine were pitchers, 
and not one won more than 
seven games in his career. 
That's how special he is. 

“He’s gonna be a consist- 
ent 15-20 game winner,” 
says Didier. 

That's because of a live 
90-mph fastball and a pen- 
chant for pitching inside. 
“That's the thing that | like 
about him,” says Milwaukee 
coach Don Baylor. ‘‘The 
guys who dominate the in- 
side of the plate, | can count 
“em on one hand. He’s one 
of ‘em. He’s got more guts 
than 95 percent of the guys 
in this league.” 

Some figured Abbott 
would have fielding prob- 
lems. Those people were 
wrong. He’s as adept as 
they come. 
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2 GREGG OLSON, 
Baltimore Orioles, 24 

Eckersley and Franco get 
more attention. Thigpen 
gets more saves. But there 
isn't a better closer than 
Olson. 

“He’s got the best curve- 
ball to come down the pike 
in 15-20 years,” Didier says. 
“To me, he’s the most intim- 
idating short man in base- 
ball. More intimidating than 
Eckersley. He reminds me 
of [Goose] Gossage. He 
doesn’t throw as hard as 
Gossage, but he’s just as in- 
timidating with that curve.” 

That curve. That's just 
how hitters refer to it while 
shaking in their cleats. 

“It's an unhittable pitch,” 
says Score. 

Especially when your fast- 
ball checks in at 90-plus 
mph. 

How tough can Olson be? 

Well, during a span of 42 
appearances, he gave up 
just one run. During another, 
he saved 25 of 26 games 
and was 5-0. At one point 
last season, his career ERA 
stood at 1.45. * 
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BRYAN YABLONSKY 


en Griffey Jr. was 

trying so hard to be 

nonchalant, and it 
almost worked. Right up un- 
til the moment he moved in- 
to the on-deck circle and 
watched his father, base- 
ball’s original Ken Griffey, 
step to the plate for the first 
time as a Seattle Mariner, 
and a teammate. It was a 


“Even the guys in the dug- 
out were laughing. It was a 
good feeling, but it was the 
weirdest situation. | just kind 
of lost it too.” 

To this day, Senior 
doesn’t remember much 
about the first pitch received 
that August 31 night from 
Kansas City’s Storm Davis. 
But 18-year veterans tend to 
regroup, even when on the 
threshold of making history. 
And Griffey Sr., who had 
signed with Seattle only two 
days before, does remem- 
ber Davis’ second pitch and 
the single he promptly 
punched through the infield. 
Also easily remembered: a 
follow-up single by Junior, a 


nice touch even if it was a 


KEN GRIFFEY 


JR. IS THE 


HOTTEST 
THING IN A 


BASEBALL 


UNIFORM 


SINCE WILLIE 


MAYS. NO 
WONDER HIS 


FANS FORGET 
HE'S JUST 


A KID 


moment never before 
shared by a father and a son 
in major-league baseball. 

Then two things—a 
thought and a word—caused 
Junior to, well, lose it. 

“He was batting ahead of 
me," Junior says. ‘And | 
was thinking, ‘Me protecting 
him!’ | started laughing. All 
those years you been pro- 
tecting me, Dad. Now | got 
to protect you. See, that 
stuff comes around and 
goes around.” 

Then Junior, in a voice still 
feeling its way toward man- 
hood, called out, “Come on, 
Dad?’ 

That did it. Junior started 
laughing again, this time real 
hard. And Senior? 

“I'm up there and I’m get- 
ting ready to hit, and all of a 
sudden, | hear se 
the father says. “That threw 
me so much, | had to step 


‘| out of the box. ‘Come on, | 


| Daa | I had never heard t that | 

| before. No one had. Kenny 
was laughing. And | stood 
there watching “him laugh, 


call to regroup. 


tad too late to win the steak 
dinner as the first family 
member to get a hit on the 
night. 

When two guys named 
Griffey both came around to 
score, the Mariners were on 
their way to a 5-2 victory. 
And a family, with Ken Sr.’s 
wife, Birdie, looking on from 
the stands, had a perfect 
start to a long-awaited 
dream come true. 


f course, many a 
major-leaguer has 
dared to dream such 
a dream. And many have 
seen their sons follow in 
their footsteps; Bob Boone 
followed Ray Boone, Dale 
Berra followed Yogi, and 
Buddy Bell followed Gus 
Bell. 
Why, just in Cincinnati in 
the ’70s, the Reds club- 
louse was filled with fathers 
| and sons who shared the 
| same aspirations. Ken 
| Griffey J 
“Craig, counted among their 
| friends Pete Rose Jr., Lee 
y Jr. and Tony Perez's 


sons, Victor and Eduardo. 
More than just Ken Jr. har- 
bored dreams of becoming a 
professional ballplayer, and, 
indeed, Rose was signed by 
the Orioles organization, 
May by the Mets and Victor 
Perez by the Reds. Thus far, 
though, only one has made 
it past the low minors, let 
alone to the biggest show of 
all. 

As for the fortune of play- 
ing with a father, Ken Griffey 
Jr. astutely acknowledges 
that it requires not only 
some talent on both parts, 
but also a lot of luck, not to 
mention good timing. 

Debilitating injuries have 
to be avoided by the father 
for about, say, two decades. 


and his brother, 


And better than solid 
major-league creden- 
tials are a must. Ken 
Griffey Sr. has those 
credentials: He’s a life- 
time .297 hitter and was 
a major contributor to 
Cincinnati's famed Big 
Red Machine, a two- 
time World Series 
champion. Then come 
the special ingredients a fa- 
ther can wish for, but only a 
son can provide. They are 
the genes, talent and drive 
to make a career come to- 
gether so remarkably that 
the son is able to establish 
himself not only as a major- 
leaguer, but «as the center- 
piece of an entire franchise 
by the tender age of 19. 
That, Junior did in 1989, his 
rookie season. 

As soon as Junior 
stepped onto a big-league 
field, thoughts of playing to- 
gether couldn't help but en- 
ter the minds of father and 
son. There were enough 
questions about it. And Se- 
attle, a team needing a peg, 
an inspiring moment, never 
outright nixed the idea. In 
fact, in the winter of 1990, 
the Mariners made inquiries 
of the Cincinnati Reds about 


Reds, having brought Senior — 
bac fora second tour, liked 


Mariners welcomed in the | 
_ 40-year-old veteran, thus 


__ setting up the historic mo- 
ment. 
“It's a lot of fun, getting to 


home runs? No problem. — 
‘The only big surprise 
‘was his arm,” says Griffey 
Sr. Runners have learned 
not to test it. 


ale 


proud father. “I do the same 


thing. He has already regis- 
tered the importance of 
e t's 


“All those years you been protecting me, Dad. Now | got to protect you.” 


see him play every day and 
proving to him that | can play 
in front of him,” says Junior. 
“At first it was hard. All 
through growing up, it was 
hard. | always tried to hit the 
ball 700 hundred feet for 
him. But after | got my first 
home run in front of him, 
everything changed. | just 
started hitting.” 

“The relationship is one of 
teammates mostly, and | 
can separate it. But it is a lit- 
tle harder for him,” Senior 
says. ‘| think he kind of 
looks at me as still his dad.”” 

In all, the two would start 
together 15 times. In those 
games, Senior hit .400 with 
three home runs and 16 
RBIs. Junior hit .312 with 
three home runs and 11 
runs batted in. On Sept. 14, 
the Griffey family hit back-to- 
back home runs off Califor- 
nia’s Kirk McCaskill. 

“Because | was always 
playing, | never got to see 
him that much until that last 
month of the season,” Sen- 
ior says. ‘‘He does things 
that you don't think anyone 
can do as an outfielder. He 
makes almost everything 
look a lot easier than they 
really are.” 

Indeed, the youn- 
ger Griffey plays cen- 
ter field as if he were 
born specifically to 
prompt memo- 
ries of another 
man who wore 
No. 24. Like 
Willie Mays, 
Junior can 
electrify. Over- 
the-shoulder 
catches? Jun- 


Then there's the hitting. 
That aspect of the son's 
game has been especially 
eerie for the father because 
so many tendencies are al- 
most the mirror image of his 
own. And the maturity? 
“When they throw him a 
good 
pitch, he 
puts it in 
& the back 
of his 


dad. He’s got a great swing, 
just like his dad. Ken Sr. 
could inside-out the ball as 
well as anyone.” 

Where the two differ, Le- 
febvre claims, is in the pow- 
er category. ‘Kenny pulls 
with a little more consisten- 
cy than his dad does,” says 
Lefebvre. “He's more of an 
alley-type guy, whereas his 
father hits to the opposite 
field. Kenny can go line to 
line with power.” 

“He is bigger and stronger 
and does a lot more things 
than | did at that age,” says 
Senior in agreement. 


here is already talk 
that Junior may one 
day put up the offen- 


sive numbers to remind 
many of Mays or even Henry 
Aaron, the majors’ all-time 
leading home run hitter. 
“He compares to a lot of 
players because he’s such a 
great talent,” a cautious Le- 
febvre says. “But | don’t like 
to put labels on him. | just 
tell him to go out, relax and 
don’t put pressure on him- 
self, don’t make predictions, 
because he’s too young for 
that sort of thing.” 
To Lefebvre’s relief, his 
oung charge seems oblivi- 
ous to attempts to have him 
enshrined in the Hall of 
Fame just yet. “I just got 
290 hits,” Ken Jr. says with 
a laugh. 
“That is 
good to re- 
| member. 
So | don’t 
think about 
doing too 
much. | just 


as a gratifying revelation for 
Senior the last month of the 
1990 season. With that rev- 
elation for the father also 
came a profound, healthy 
respect for what one so 
young has accomplished so 
quickly. 

One reason may be the 
surroundings and expecta- 
tions. The day the Mariners 
made Junior the nation’s No. 
1 draft choice in June, 1987, 
he was all but coronated as 
the savior for a still-strug- 
gling franchise. Junior even 
had a chocolate bar named 
after him and selling well ina 
baseball-hungry Pacific 
Northwest before he turned 
20 years old. 

For Senior, because of cir- 
cumstance, the path was 
not so easily traveled. Sen- 
ior also was a highly touted 
four-sport letter man coming 
out of Donora, Pennsylva- 
nia. It was his luck to be cho- 
sen by the Cincinnati Reds 
in the 29th round in 1969. By 
the time he entered the ma- 
jors in the mid-’70s, he was 
just another cog, albeit a tal- 
ented cog, in the well-oilec 
Big Red Machine. He joined 
George Foster, Davey Con- 
cepcion and Cesar Geroni- 
mo on the second tier, be- 
hind Pete Rose, Joe Morgan 
and Johnny Bench. And 
such youngsters felt tightly 
reined, Senior says, be- 
cause they couldn’t dare 
hone skills such as the art of 
base stealing for fear of de- 


A sweet-swinging pull hitter, 
Griffey’s got line-to-line 
power. 


ing one 
of the Hall of 
Fame-bound 
players of an at-bat. 

“Seattle can’t harness 
Junior,’’ Ken Griffey Sr. 
says, “because he plays so 
well.” 


eff Smulyan, the exu- 

berant young chief of 

a midwest radio syndi- 
cate who purchased the 
Mariners in 1989, has no 
plans of holding young 
Griffey back or letting him 
go. In fact, ever since 
Smulyan took over a team in 
desperate need of achieving 
some name recognition out- 
side the great Pacific North- 


west, Smulyan has made his 
intentions quite clear. 

“If it came down to taking, 
care of my mother in her old 
age or my center fielder in 
his young age, | hope she 
understands,’’ Smulyan 
quips. “| talked to her the 
other day, and she said she 
does.” 

Last season, in 155 
games, the American 
League’s: youngest player 
batted .300, seventh-best in 
the league. He hit 28 dou- 


bles, seven triples and 22 
home runs, all career highs. 
He drove in 80 runs and 
scored 91. He collected 179 
hits in 155 games, tying him 
for fourth in the league with 
Kansas City’s George Brett, 
the batting champion. 

Griffey Jr. ranked fourth in 
total bases, with 287, and 
ninth in slugging percent- 
age, at .481. 

Keeping Junior happy and 
motivated occupies a lot of 
time in Seattle. If Smulyan 
even suspects that his 


young star is sulking, Lefeb- 
vre can expect a call from 
the general manager, 
Woody Woodward, to in- 
quire about Junior. 

Another newcomer also 
keeps an eye on Junior's 
outlook—his father. Those 
concerns could affect their 
future as teammates. 

Seattle, liking what it saw 
in the last month of the ’90 
season, has already said it 
wants the elder Griffey to re- 
turn. But, says Senior, “I’m 


giv- 
lA ing ita 

lot of 
thought.” 

“I've seen 
situations where 
brothers are on the 
same team, and one 
gets released. The other 
brother all of a sudden is not 
playing up to expectations. 
Now you have this situation, 
the rarest of all. | want him 
to maintain a good relation- 
ship with the ballclub. If push 
comes where | am not play- 
ing well, and | am 41 years 
old, well, | am not the future. 
He is. So | don’t want some- 
‘one else to control the situa- 
tion where, if they release 
me, he cops an attitude. So 
it’s definitely something that 
| have to sit down and talk to 
the Mariners about.” 

One thing the Mariners 


have in their favor is Junior's 
respect for Smulyan. 
“Since the new owner 
came, that has helped the 
club," Junior says. “It was 
an opportunity for the organ- 
ization to turn around. It 
could be turned around, and 
he did it. Even when you call 
the Mariners, they don’t an- 
swer, ‘The Mariners.’ They 
answer, ‘The New Mariners.” 
And that is part of him. The 
new thinking process, the 
idea of things turning 


30vala WOL 


around. We are going to 
keep the players here who 
can play, no matter what it 
takes.” 

Griffey Jr.'s we-not-I atti- 
tude grows out of what has 
become a solid friendship 
between owner and player. 

“They hit it off right from 
the start,”’ says Junior's 
mother, Birdie. “I knew they 
were going to be friends the 
first time they met. Jeff said, 
‘Hi, my name is Jeff Smuly- 
an,’ and Junior said, ‘Hi, I'm 
Ken Griffey Jr. How about a 
raise?’ Jeff laughed and said 
he'd think about it.” 

Of course, baseball being 
a business, the mutual rela- 
tionship can and will be buf- 
feted by matters of salary 
and thoughts of free agency. 
And Seattle is an organiza- 
tion still trying to figure out 
ways to keep its gifted 
youngsters. Seattle can sad- 
ly point to the defections of 
Mark Langston, Floyd Ban- 
nister and Mike Moore as 
just some of the players who 
have forced trades or opted 
for free agency because 
they considered the money 
outside of Seattle better. 
That constant loss of talent 
has helped constantly sen- 


tence Seattle to the second 
division of the American 
League West. 

In Griffey Jr., Smulyan has 
no choice but to cross his 
fingers. As for the kid, he's 
seen the brighter lights 
through his father’s eyes, 
but, so far, the lure of New 
York or Los Angeles hasn't 
caused him to break out ina 
rash. 

“| like playing in Seattle,” 
Griffey Jr. says unequivocal- 
ly. “Llike to just go out there, 
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play i hen | will 
leave. But until then, | am 


The Kid certainly had 
some fun with Don Baylor, a 
coach who best remembers 


It's an aspect ol 


part icula a 


lawyer away shaking his | 
head. 


the bases 
nse and an el 


ed language t 


t is sometimes easy to y 
forget that the subject of : 


| this well-deserved praise 


“Even when you call the Mariners, they don’t answer, ‘The Mariners.’ They 
answer, ‘The New Mariners.’ ” 


happy.” 

n his setting, in the in- 

creasing comfort of life 

among his peers, young 
Griffey can and does relax. 
He's almost impossible to 
catch without a broad smile 
‘on his face or in the middle 
of a teasing session with a 
beleaguered veteran. Those 
are the moments when he 
truly relishes being Th 
he says, ‘because 
away with more stuff.” 

Give him an opening, any 
opening, and a kidlike exu- 
berance can spill out, one al- 
most impossible to repress. 
Just ask the all-stars who 
had the good fortune and 
wild experience of playing 
alongside Junior on a recent 
tour of Japan. For eight 
games and 12 days, Junior 
was a rambunctious tour de 
force, nipping at the heels of 
any player who strayed in 
his direction. 

After a nine-inning game, 
he still bounds about like a 
frisky pup, earphones on, 
hip-hopping to a tune only 
he can hear. “That's not 
dancing,” his father said in 
exasperation at one point 
during the tour. “That's wig- 
gling. And it wears out.”” 

At another moment, after 
his son literally tapped his 
way up 102 steps and out of 
Chiba Marine Stadium in Ja- 
pan, his father looked at the 
breathless, exhausted bod- 
ies around him, laughed and 
said, “I know... life’s not 
fair. 
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young Griffey as a childhood 
pal of his own son, Don Jr., 
during the fathers’ tour with 
the Yankees. Simply put, 
Baylor, who runs the 
pregame like a drill ser- 
geant, believes in stretching. 
Ken Jr., whose body is. still 
about five years away from 
needing such precautionary 
measures, does not yet be- 
lieve. So on any given day 
on the tour, the conversation 
something like this: 
it's time to 


stretch!” 

Griffey Jr.: 
stretch.” 
Baylor: “I said it's time to 
stretch.”” 

Griffey Jr.: “I don't have to 
listen to you! You ain't my 
dad!” 

Baylor: ‘Well, your dad 
gave me permission to do 
whatever he would do to 
you! Get out there and 
stretch!” 

On the final day, the con- 
versation ended with Griffey 
tackling Baylor to the delight 
of a throng of Japanese 
photographers. His take- 
down failed but not his effort 
to put a smile on the face of 
the otherwise stern Baylor. 
“It's just hard to think he 
used to play with Donny and 
now he’s here,” Baylor says. 
“And he's a player.” 


The youngest player in the 
American League, Griffey 
pulled in the second-highest 
All-Star vote total—more 
than 2 million. 


. He said, ‘Hi, when can | 
get some more money?’ and 
then laughed!” Fehr says. 
“Sometimes it helps to re- 
member just what the heck 
we were doing at age 20. 
Most of us don't remember. 
Those who do, probably 
were preparing to do some- 
thing in their college dorms 
they wouldn’t want their par- 
ents to know about. They 
were just being 20-year-old 
kids.” 

In Japan, Griffey Jr. was 


an 


just being a 20-year-old 
superstar. Even though 
the major-league all- 
stars lost such a series 
for the first time ever, 
young Griffey did not 
disappoint. He 
dazzled the 
Japanese play- 
ers and the 
fans. When 
the series 
ended, the 
Japanese 
all-stars, 
charged 
with 
naming 
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group as possible. And, alas, 3 
even while living most every © 
kid’s dream, Junior has = 
learned that something can = = 
be lost for everything won- © 
derful gained. 

Lessons have been posi- 
tive for the most part. Others 
have been hard, such as the 
ability to make headlines 
with almost every move— 
something with which even 
his elders have trouble cop- 
ing. That cause and effect 
has, at times, strained Jun- 
ior’s relationship with the 
media and has caused him 
to shut down. At times, inter- 
viewers, expecting an outgo- 
ing youngster, can run into a 
reticence that, on certain 
days, is impenetrable. “I can 
get that look on my face, just 
like my dad,” Junior says 
proudly. “Just like a mask.” 

At times, life within the 
clubhouse can be less than 
cheery for the resident kid. 
“When things start getting 
out of hand, they 
say, ‘get out of 
here, kid.’ But 
when | start play- 
ing, it’s like, ‘he’s 
an adult, let's treat 
him like that,’ 
Junior says. 

Even when the 
acceptance comes 
from others, at 
times it has not 
been reciprocated. one 5 
habit troubled Griffey’s z 
coaches to the point where 
they sat him down and 
asked him about it. It 
seemed that in his first sea- 
son, he was often the first 


“Tl like play 


player to dress and leave, 
sometimes bolting from the 
shower and into street 
clothes even before the bull- 
pen coach made it into the 
clubhouse. Finally, coaches 
Gene Clines and Rusty 
Kuntz asked him why. 

“| told them | hate to lose 
even if | play jacks, and | 


don’t like associating with 
losers,” Griffey Jr. says. “I 
told them, ‘we have some 
guys on this team who don't 
like to win. They're 
just here to collect 
their checks on the 
1st and 15th. | don't 
like that.’ 

The coaches’ re- 
sponse? “They said | 
was right, but in a 
couple years, we are 
going to have this 
changed... ‘We 
want guys who want 
to play and want to win,’” 
young Griffey says. “And | 
think I've seen it change.” 

Aside from learning a cer- 
tain amount of patience and 
major-league aplomb, young 
Griffey Jr. has had to learn 


to live with his own celebrity. 
“He handles it all pretty 
well, but sometimes | can 


see it gets to him,"’ says 
Griffey Sr. “It gets to the 
point where he can’t go 
shopping at the malls in Se- 
attle, because so many peo- 
ple recognize him. He some- 
times tells me that he just 


wants to be a normal kid his 
age. | tell him, “You can't be. 
There is no normal 19-, 20-, 
21-year-old who has your 
talent, who can do the 
things that you do out on the 
major-league baseball 
diamond and expect not to 
get noticed for it.’” 

There are also moments 
when Griffey Jr. considers 
how his celebrity affects oth- 
ers. Junior is close to his 19- 
year-old brother, Craig, and 
is torn when pro baseball 
can take him out of Craig’s 
life. The teen-ager, who at- 
tends Ohio State and plays 
football for the Buckeyes, 
often must miss events such 
as that momentous August 
31 game. 

“| definitely go home to 


see him as much as possible 
and make sure he gets eve- 
rything that he wants,” Jun- 
ior says of his brother. “We 
all make it a point. | wanted 
to see more of his games, 
but with the trip, I'll only be 
able to see the last one. 
That's Michigan.” 

There is also a feeling 


within Griffey Jr. that he 
would like to somehow ex- 
perience something his 
brother has—a normal exis- 
tence. “He took me to a par- 
ty once, and | thought, man, 
is this what I’m missing?” 
Kenny says with a laugh. 
But there is also accept- 
ance and adjustments. The 
father knows that his son 
enjoys his freedom, if not in 
the ordinary setting of a 21- 


year-old. 
“It comes on the field,” 
Senior says. ‘‘When he 


plays, you can see it. He can 


then use all the excess en- 
ergy. That is why he is so 
loose, why he’s so relaxed, 
why he plays so well. Be- 
cause that is the only place 
where he gets the freedom 
and pleasure of doing what 
he likes to do.” 


Giaite Smith is a sports report 
er for the New York Times. 
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lhe photograph on the 

T den wall of the Alomar 
household reveals a 
family legacy. Snapped at 
New York's Shea Stadium in 
1974, the shot shows a 
beaming Sandy Sr. flanked 
by his little ones—Sandy Jr., 
then 7, and Roberto, then 6. 
All three are splendidly at- 
tired in New York Yankees 


everyone in the immediate 
world seems to know exact- 
ly where they live, 

Now the brothers are hot 
stuff stateside too. 

All three were together 
again last July in Chicago 
during All-Star Game festivi- 
ties at Wrigley Field. Sandy 
Jr., finally in the major 
leagues with the Cleveland 


ALOM 


ROBERTO 


AND SANDY 
JR. SPLIT UP 


THEIR 


BROTHER 
ACT AND 
NEITHER ONE 
HAS LOOKED 


BACK/By 


Barry Bloom 


ASIN 
ALL STA 


pinstripes. Maria, mother 
and loving wife, is also a ra- 
diant presence in the vin- 
tage photo. 

Years later, father and his 
sons, together as members 
of the San Diego Padres or- 
ganization, are posing for 
another photograph. This 
time the locale is Salinas, a 
small town on the Caribbean 
coast of Puerto Rico. The 
background is Estadio 
Manuel Gonzalez, the tiny 
ballpark where Roberto and 
Sandy Jr. once played. The 
three are standing before a 
mural painted on the white- 
washed stadium wall that 
honors many of the coun- 
try’s athletic heroes. The 
Alomars each have a bat in 
hand. 

The Alomar trio is hot stuff 
in this town of 30,000 where 


Indians, was the starting 
American League catcher, 
the first rookie catcher—and 
only the second rookie in 
history—ever voted to the 
starting team. Roberto, in 
his third season for the Pa- 
dres, was picked as a back- 
up to National League sec- 


ond baseman Ryne Sand- 
berg. And Sandy Sr., a Pa- 
dres coach, was in uniform 
playing the doting father. 
“An indescribable mo- 
ment,” says Sandy Sr., who 
was an all-star once during 
his 19-year professional ca- 
reer as a middle infielder. 
The reunion may have 
been their last such mo- 
ment. By season’s end, 
weeks before Sandy Jr. 
strolled away with AL Rook- 
ie of the Year honors for bat- 
ting .290, his dad was termi- 
nated by the Padres in an or- 
ganizational purge of dy- 
namic proportions. Sandy 
Sr. has since hooked on with 
the Cubs. Roberto, who hit 
.287 in '90, became part of 
that house-cleaning when 
he was traded to Toronto in 
a blockbuster deal that in- 


cluded four megastars. 

The boys were signed by 
the Padres as teen-agers— 
Roberto for $80,000 and 
Sandy Jr. for $20,000—and 
excelled at almost every lev- 
el of the system. Their dad 
was part of the package. He 
was hired as a minor-league 
coach and made it back to 
the majors in 
1986. But the 
three were to- 


gether in San 

Diego for only 47 
days between 
the 1988 and ’89 
seasons. 

“It was 
sad that it 
worked out 

that way,” Roberto 
says, “but | guess that's the 
nature of the business.” 

In December of 1989, af- 
ter two years of trying to 
trade either Sandy Jr. ot 
cumbent catcher Benito 
Santiago, since-deposed 
Padres general manager 


and manager Jack McKeon 
dealt Sandy Jr. and two oth- 
er promising young players 
to the Indians for coveted 
outfielder Joe Carter. The 
move to Northern Ohio 
couldn't have been sweeter 
for Sandy Jr. Last spring, a 
man hungry to play major- 
league baseball arrived in a 
town hungry for a baseball 
hero. It was an instant mix. 
Had he remained in San 
Diego instead of Santiago, 
the youngster would have 
been fourth in the pecking 
order—behind Tony Gwynn, 
Jack Clark and his own 


With Roberto and Sandy 
Jr. having gone their 
separate ways, the Alomar 
trio will have to hold its 
family reunions at the 
All-Star Game. 
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brother, who has estab- 
lished quite a following. 
“Look at everything | 
would have missed,” Sandy 
Jr. says. “The All-Star 
Game. A chance to be 
Rookie of the Year.” 


hey're from 
T the same 
bloodline, 
but they're dif- 
ferent in temper- 
ament and play- 
ing style, and 
they took vastly 
different roads to 
the big leagues. 

Sandy Jr. is already 
married, has an infant 
son, likes “a few beers eve- 
ty once in awhile, that’s it,” 
and struggled toward the 
major leagues. 

Roberto is still single, 
loves a few beers now and 
then, enjoys the night life 
and made the jump from 
Double-A to the majors— 
with only a nine-game stop 
at Triple-A Las Vegas in '88. 

“| wasn’t the best guy— 
not in the little leagues, not 
in any league | played in,” 
Sandy Jr. says. “I played 
good. | did things right. | did 
what | was supposed to do 
to help us win. But | worked 
harder than the other guys. 
The other guys were staying 
steady; | was getting better. 
When | signed, there were 
much better players in Puer- 
to Rico than me. Other guys 
were wondering, ‘If he’s al- 
ready signed, when are they 
going to sign me?’” 

The moment Roberto put 
on a glove, he looked like a 
future professional. His as- 


TOM DPACE 


be- 
cause | made 

the All-Star team. | 
don’t think my dad taught 
me that way. | like to help 
people. | like to help kids. 
I'm not going to change.” 

Ever since Roberto was a 
little boy, his goal has been 
to follow his dad into the ma- 
jor leagues. “That's all | ever 
dreamed of—playing base- 
ball in the big leagues like 
my dad,” he says. 

Not so for Sandy Jr. He 
was a bit more uncertain. A 
product of a strict Catholic- 
school upbringing, he didn’t 
know whether he really 
wanted to be a ballplayer 
until he ultimately signed his 
contract. Even now, Sandy 
shows a wider interest in 
topics outside of sports than 
his younger brother. 

“I'm interested in learn- 
ing,” says Sandy Jr. “Don't 


Hungry to play 
major-league baseball, 
Sandy Jr. thrilled a town 
hungry for a baseball hero. 
All he did for Cleveland 
was win Rookie of the Year. 


once said, standing next to a 
trophy case that exhibits all 
sorts of the golden rewards 
netted by the Alomar trio. 
“What else is there?” 


andy Alomar Jr. is 
Sie": autographs 

outside cavernous 
Cleveland Stadium. He 
starts at one end of a 
lengthy conga line and slow- 
ly makes his way toward the 
players’ parking lot. It is one 
of those dank, gray days 
when the sky is drooling. 
Though the rain keeps fall- 
ing, Sandy continues to sign 
until his black turtleneck is 
almost drenched; he finally 


season, those shows aren't 
for him. In six short months, 
he has become Mr. Cleve- 
land, but his public outings 
only include charity ap- 
pearances. 
“| don’t want any- 
thing on my mind 
that's going to make 
me upset or break 
my concentra- 
tion,” he says. “If 
you have too 
many things on 
your mind, | guar- 
antee you, you 
won't play well.” 

In 1990, Sandy Jr. 
had only one bit of 
business on his mind— 
showing what he could 
accomplish in the big 
leagues. He had grown wea- 
ty of toiling in the Padres 
farm system; while in San 
Diego, Benito Santiago was 
playing better and better. He 
had grown tired of the prom- 
ises issued by McKeon that 
a deal was on the horizon 
and his career would be 
taken off hold. How many 
rumors can one endure? 

But worst of all, he was 
piqued at the scouts who 
had put out the word that he 
would not hit in the big 
leagues. They were talking 
about the kid who hit .215 in 
Single-A Spokane (1984), 
.207 at Single-A Charleston 
(1985) and .240 at Double-A 
Beaumont (1986). But what 
about his two Triple-A years 
when he hit a combined 
302? 

The kid who arrived in 
Cleveland after another win- 
ter playing in Puerto Rico, 
after another winter living in 


“Pm not going to be somebody else just because | made the All-Star team. | 
don’t think my dad taught me that way.” —Roberto Alomar 


cent was mercurial. His tal- 
ent is so vast, and his ac- 
complishments have come 
so easily, the concern is that 
his own ego will hinder his 
ability to continue learning. 
“| don’t think that way,” 
Roberto says. “I’m not going 
to be somebody else just 
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get me wrong, | want to play 
baseball, but | know there 
are other things in life.” 

Though neither was 
pushed into baseball, Rob- 
erto is certainly more myopic 
about his goals than his old- 
er brother. 

“| want to play,” Roberto 


throws up his hands in futility 
and, with humble apologies, 
sprints off. 

It is a scene he repeated 
day after day during his big 
rookie season. The faithful 
waited, and Sandy signed. 
Forget about the big-money 
autograph shows. During the 


Maria’s house in Salinas, 
had a chip on his shoulder. 

“There's something here 
that nobody knows,’”’ he 
says. “My first few years in 
the minor leagues, | didn’t 
hit very well, right? So 
everybody criticized me for 
that. | was told | was never 
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going to hit in the big 
leagues. But they never saw 
the progress | made—that 
every year | was doing bet- 
ter. For a guy who didn’t play 
that much baseball when | 
was young, ! got better every 
year. But nobody ever 
thought about that. I’m talk- 


‘out from his knees. 

No wonder Sandy is still 
bitter. 

“In this game, scouts 
make a lot of mistakes, and 
they don’t even know it,” he 
says. “They go watch you 
for one week, you have two 
bad games, and they file a 


ogies to the Indians. 


Ihe Padres’ annual 

highlight films of re- 

cent years weren’t so 
much about lost seasons. 
They were about players. 
Good, young, talented play- 
ers. 


from you,” says Roberto. 
“!'m trying to do my best. 
But people expect so much 
from you, you try to do too 
much.” 

Watching Roberto play 
second base is like watching 
a French Impressionist at- 
tack the canvas. The image 


“1 was told | was never going to hit in the big leagues. But they never saw the 
progress | made.” —Sandy Alomar Jr. 


ing [about] scouts and peo- 
ple around baseball. They 
always penalized me for 
those three years. 

“They always like guys 
who, from the first day, hit 
-280 in the minor leagues. 
And that’s stupid. That's 
bull. You've got to like a guy 
who does better at the high- 
er levels. Guys who are 
making progress every year. 
Now the last two years | hit 
over .300 in the minor 
leagues. The last two years | 
drove in 172 runs. And some 
guys still said | couldn't hit. 

During McKeon's two- 
season search to trade 
either Sandy Jr. or Santiago, 
a front-office tug of war de- 
veloped. Every time McKeon 
said the stakes would be go- 
ing up, other clubs offered 
less. In 1989, one New York 
Mets scout filed a report that 
unequivocally stated Sandy 
Jr. would not hit in the major 
leagues. On the strength of 
that report, the Mets, in dire 
need of a young catcher, 
dropped out of the bidding. 

Last season, he not only < 
hit in the major leagues, he 2 
was one of only three ALe 
catchers to throw out Rickey 2 
Henderson trying to steal 2 
second base. And taking a2 
page out of the Santiago = 
scrapbook, he threw Rickey = 


report saying, ‘This is the 
worst catcher I've ever 
seen.’ The next week, 
another scout comes to see 
you, you have an outstand- 
ing week. Suddenly, he 
writes, ‘This is the best 
catcher I've ever seen.’ The 
only guy who can judge your 
ability is your manager be- 
cause he’s been there all 
year.” 

What the scouts also 
couldn't judge was Sandy 
dr.’s ability to lead. In Cleve- 
Jand, they’re still talking 
about the incident last Au- 
gust 21 in Milwaukee. In a 
game the Indians lost, 6-5, in 
the ninth inning, Darryl Ham- 
ilton stole second base and 
Greg Brock singled him in 
with the winning run. Sandy 
dr., taking blame for the loss, 
thought he should have 
thrown Hamilton out on the 
Steal. 

His wrath was boundless. 
In the clubhouse, he scat- 
tered some paper cups and 
threw a chair into a locker. 
All the while there were an- 
gry words. 

“I'm tired of the way 
we've been playing,” he 
screamed. “| hate to lose.” 

The scouts who doubted 
this guy’s heart and ability 
can send 
their apol- 


One well-edited snippet 
documented the exploits of 
a particular second base- 
man. In an instant, he is div- 
ing to his left. Cut. Now he is 
diving to his right. Edit. Now 
he is flying through the air, 
that little white sphere disap- 
pearing into the web of his 
glove before he hits the 
ground. Smack. 

The plays have become 
commonplace. So common- 
place that Roberto has be- 
come a prisoner of his own 
talent. He ranges up the 
middle in front of second- 
base for a slow roller most 
other second basemen 
would not even reach. The 
ball kicks away off the heel 
of his glove. “Error,” de- 
crees the official scorer. 

Alomar glares up at the 
press box. Afterward, he 
asks how anybody possibly 
could have made that call. 
Until he establishes himself, 
Alomar will be good for at 
least a half dozen of those 
per year. 

“When you're young and 
talented, 
people 
expect 
too much ; 


he creates is just a smidgen 
distorted, a little fuzzy. 

At some point during each 
of his three big-league sea- 
sons, his managers—three 
in three years—have wrung 
their collective hands in frus- 
tration, which is why the 
trade really wasn’t that 
shocking. Roberto has been 
often benched for a few 
days to think about his prob- 
lems. Once, after a series of 
sophomoric fundamental 
blunders midway through 
the 1989 season, McKeon 
read Roberto the riot act. At 
a team meeting, McKeon 
told him that his mental lap- 
ses should have been left in 
the minor leagues. Now it’s 
Blue Jays manager Cito 
Gaston's turn to try to get 
the most out of Roberto. 

“Sometimes people don't 
realize Robbie is just 22,” 
says Sandy Jr., right now the 
more fundamentally sound 
player of the two. Some- 
times Roberto doesn’t even 
realize it. He has come so 
far on so much talent that 
even playing in the majors 
appears to be a breeze. Un- 


Watching Roberto play 
second base Is like 
watching a French 
impressionist attack the 
canvas. 


like Sandy Jr., Roberto has 
played organized baseball 
every year since he was 7. 
Also unlike Sandy, who was 
riding dirt bikes and practic- 
ing martial arts as a teen-ag- 
er, Roberto was the best 
player at every level. 

By the time Roberto was 
15, those dreaded scouts 
were already flooding the is- 
land, tabulating the figures. 
The scout who signed the 
brothers, Luis Rosa, says 
Roberto could have signed 
for far greater money with, 
ironically, the Blue Jays. But 
he chose the Padres. That 


his brother had already 
signed for a fraction of the 
money had nothing to do 
with it. 

“| knew | had a quicker 
chance of making it to the 
big leagues with the Pa- 
dres," he says. 

He was right. 

While Sandy Jr. was strug- 
gling at Single-A Charleston £ 
in 1985, Roberto was hitting £ 
.293 for the same team. The 2 
next year, at Single-A Reno, 3 
Roberto won the California © 


League batting title with a 
-346 average. At 18, he al- 
ready had surpassed his fa- 
ther, who hit better than .300 
only once at any level during 
his professional career. At 
20, Roberto was a big-lea- 
guer. 


lhe brothers were 

| teammates at Wichita 

in the Texas League in 
1987. 

Roberto still says the 
championship game that 
season is his most vivid 
memory in professional 
baseball, and that includes 


last summer’s All-Star 
Game, when the boys and 
their dad were all together 
on a big-league field for the 
last time. 

It was the bottom of the 
ninth in the game at Jack- 


son, Mississippi. The poten- | 


tial winning run was 
flying toward home 
when Sandy Jr., 
blocking the plate, 
took a one-hop 
throw from center 
fielder Thomas 


Howard and tagged the run- 
ner out. 

In the top of the 10th... 
well, let's just let the broth- 
ers tell the story: 

“Thomas Howard got a 
hit. Sandy got a hit. Some- 
body bunted them over,” 
Roberto says. “I got a hit 
and won the championship. 
That's a great moment.” 

Says Sandy Jr.: “Then we 
went out to play defense. 
Greg Harris was the pitcher. 
We won, 2-1. It was an out- 
standing game. It was unbe- 
lievable.”” 

It would be the last time 


the boys would spend more 
than a month sharing the 
same clubhouse. The next 
season, Roberto was in the 
big leagues. Sandy begrudg- 
ingly went down for a pair of 
successive Triple-A sea- 
sons. Though he griped for 
the better part of 
two seasons, the ex- 
tra minor-league 
seasons seem to 
have served Sandy 
dr. well. 

“| was mad that 


year they sent me down and 
didn’t trade me,’’ he says 
about 1989, his second Tri- 
ple-A season. “I know they 
have a job to do, but | was 
the one who was penalized. 
Maybe it was for my own 
good. Maybe I’m more pre- 
pared right now than | would 
have been then.” 
Conversely, for Roberto, 
the quick jump to the big 
leagues may have had an 
adverse effect. Watching 
Roberto's game during the 
long season, one still no- 
tices a touch missing here, a 
rough edge showing there. 


Fundamentals, the hallmark 
of Sandy Sr. as a player, are 
missing in key areas with 
Roberto. After all, it took 
Sandy Sr. almost nine years 
to stick in the big leagues. It 
took Sandy Jr. six. It took 
Roberto just three. 

Even Roberto admits his 
biggest problem is concen- 
trating on every pitch—in the 
field, on base or at the plate. 

“You try to concentrate 
on every pitch, but some- 
times you get mad and your 
mind goes away,” he says. 
“That's why you have to 
work on it. Baseball is like 
going to school. You have to 
be real intelligent in this 
game. | think I’m intelligent, 
but | know | have a lot to 
learn.” 

The brothers have come a 
long way from that small 
town in Puerto Rico. They 
are big-leaguers, heroes in 
their own right. Men whose 
own visages will join their 
dad's, painted on an ancient 
stadium wall. * 


Barry Bloom covers the Padres 
for the San Diego Tribune and 
has followed the Alomar broth- 
ers since they were kids. 


lhe man who once 
dreamed of becom- 
ing King of the 


Gridiron now crouches at 
baseball’s 1-yard line. 
Rickey Henderson is ready 
to rumble, eager to shove 
aside Lou Brock as if he 
were an off-balance defen- 
sive back. 

Willie Randolph, Hen- 
derson’s teammate in Yan- 
kees pinstripes and A’s 
green and gold, peers into 
this historical end zone. He 
sees more than Brock’s all- 
time stolen base record. 
Much more. 

Even alongside players 
named Canseco, Stewart 
and Eckersley, no one was 
more responsible for usher- 
ing the A’s to their third 
consecutive World Series 
than Willie’s buddy. 

“I think he feels more 
responsibility in Oakland,” 
Randolph says. ‘“‘He’s 
home, in front of his family 
and friends. People look at 

z him as the catalyst. No 
fi matter what he did in New 
= York, it was still Don Mat- 
5 tingly’s team or Dave Win- 
q field’s team. Rickey didn’t 
z think he was appreciated. 


“In New York, I 
thought fans would be on 
their feet every time he was 
on base, yelling, ‘Go! Go! 
Rickey! Gol’ I never could 
understand why they 
didn’t embrace him. There 
was a little distance there. 
He’s close to everything 
here. He’s a local boy. I 
think the fans are just glad 
to have him back—and as 
good as ever.” 

Better. Henderson re- 


RICKEY 
HENDERSON 


turned to his hometown in 
a serious steal of a trade on 
June 21, 1989. He has since 
elevated his distinctive 
game to a dizzying level, 
quelling those dogged ac- 
cusations about his unin- 
spired play in New York. 
Sure, he shows off. Yes, 
he often did not play with 
purpose in a Yankees uni- 
form. Blame Henderson. 
Blame New York’s circus 
of mismanagement. Or 


HE COULD HAVE PASSED 


TER PAYTON TOO 


Wi > i: 


credit the more comfort- 
able atmosphere in Oak- 
land. 

All the rhetoric pales 
compared with Hender- 
son’s powerful place in 
baseball lore. He enters 
this 1991 season with 936 
career stolen bases, one be- 
hind Billy Hamilton and 
two away from Brock’s all- 
time record. 

This is just a start to his 
renaissance, albeit a com- 
pelling start. Henderson 
simply wants historical 
steal No. 939 to occur at 
the Oakland Coliseum, 
where he began his career 
in 1979 and revitalized it a 
decade later. 

“The main thing is doing 
it at home,” he says. ““Peo- 
ple deserve it. I started 
here, and it’s very special. 
Not too many people get 
the opportunity to start 
and finish in their 
hometown.” 

Henderson will 
have his chance. 
The A’s begin the 
season with six 
home games—three 
against Minnesota 
and three against 

? 


Seattle. A’s fans, who em- 
brace only one player more 
fervently—and pitcher 
Dave Stewart has even 
deeper Oakland roots—will 
no doubt savor their slice 
of history. 

“T think it will be excit- 
ing,” Henderson says. “I 
can appreciate it more, en- 
joy it the whole season. If I 
can play eight more years, 
the record could last forev- 
er. I should get 1,200 
[steals], and I feel like I can 
get 1,500. If I steal 400 or 
500 more, it would be close 
to 1,500.” 

Those are striking num- 
bers, but they may have 
equally impressive compa- 
ny. Henderson chose 1990 
as a season in which to re- 
mind us of his uncommon 


Choose your weapon: a 
career-high .325 average, 
28 home runs, 119 runs 
scored. Then there were 
the 65 steals, a reliable ac- 
cessory. He even shined in 
the World Series, when 
most A’s players stumbled 


Henderson wants 
historical steal No. 
939 to occur at the 


Oakland Coliseum. 
“People deserve it. 
| started here, and 
it’s very special.” 


in the darkness. 
“You really have to look 
at his impact,” Randolph 


says. ‘‘He’s still young 
enough to play five or six 
solid years. Forget about 
what people think and say. 
Just look at what he does. 

“He’s the total pack- 
age.” 

But where will the pack- 
age land? Reggie Ji 
says Cooperstown, an as- 
sertion that only adds am- 
| munition to the relentless 
|! media onslaught. Hender- 


son pauses, as if he were 
sizing up a pitcher’s deliv- 
ery. “I just want peace,” he 
says. 


enderson once 
found peace on a 
football field. 


Tacklers played the role of 
pitchers and catchers— 
hopeful but usually help- 
less. 

In 1976, at Oakland 
Technical High School, 
Henderson rushed for 
more than 1,100 yards. His 
mother, Bobbie, worried 
about Rickey’s health. 
Rickey did not worry. He 
seldom worries about any- 
thing, 

Besides, his body practi- 
cally begged to sweep 
right. 

“Tf he played football, 
he'd be a Walter Payton 
type,” A’s first-base coach 
Daye McKay says. “Rick- 
ey’s a solid guy.” 

Oakland’s clubhouse 
bursts with sculpted ath- 
letes, from Jose Canseco’s 
mighty arms to Stewart’s 
tree-trunk thighs. None 
possesses the Henderson 
Package. 


One hundred and ninety 
pounds are jammed onto 
his 5-foot-10 frame like 
luggage forced into a car 
trunk. The comparisons 
with Payton leap to life as 
soon as Henderson re- 
moves his uniform jersey. 
While Payton dashed and 
bashed to the all-time NFL 
rushing lead, he stood 5-10 
and carried 202 impres- 
sively distributed pounds. 

But Henderson, ever the 
flamboyant visionary, pat- 
terned himself after 
another football star, 
another athlete with Bay 
Area ties. As Henderson 
danced across high school 
fields, and Payton 
launched his legacy, OJ. 
Simpson was nearing the 
end of his great career. 

“T considered myself an 
O.J. type while I was grow- 
ing up,” Henderson says. 
“T had explosive takeoff 
when I carried the ball. 
That allowed me to get 
outside quicker. Football 
was my heart and soul,” 

The subject raises pas- 
sion in Henderson, compa- 
rable only to his passion 
for rankling opposing 


pitchers. The thought of = 
rankling NFL defenses still 2 


floats in his mind. Clearly, 
he wanted to be Bo Jack- 
son before Bo Jackson. 

As Henderson tells the 
story, Raiders owner Al 
Davis approached him af- 
ter the 1982 season. That’s 
when Henderson set a ma- 
jor-league record, seizing 
manager Billy Martin’s 
permanent green light to 
steal 130 bases. 

Davis and Henderson 
flirted with the then-un- 
precedented idea of mak- 
ing football a baseball 
star’s off-season hobby. 
But Henderson, unlike 
Jackson, never played col- 
lege football, much less 
won a Heisman Trophy. 
He was a risk in less daring 
times. The idea fizzled as 
Henderson climbed more 
and more baseball moun- 
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Just two bases shy of Lou 
Brock’s record of 938, 
jickey has no intentions of 
stopping at 1,000: “I should 
get 1,200, and I feel like | 
can get 1,500.” 


tains. 

“T see what Bo’s doing, 
and I feel I could have 
done the same thing,” he 
says. “I didn’t know you 
could do both. Back then, 
they said you couldn’t.” 


s Henderson as- 
cends to the throne 
for career thievery, 


he likes to reflect on his 
single-season standard. 
Then, too, he surpassed 
Brock, who had swiped 
118 for St. Louis in 1974. 

A gold pendant is per- 
petually draped around 
Henderson’s neck, as if to 
recognize an Olympian 


feat. Diamonds vividly 
form the number “130,” 
symbolically freezing that 
record number in time. 

“T don’t think the season 
record will ever be bro- 
ken,’’ Henderson says. 
“Everything would have to 
go perfect for someone.” 

The everlasting nature of 
those 130 steals lasts but a 
few moments, until the 
conversation swings into 
future goals. Then, almost 
nonchalantly, he chuckles 
and says, “I look forward 
to the day I can steal 131 at 
age 38.” 

That he stole 65 bases at 
age 31 is fairly phenome- 
nal. Henderson’s body 
takes a brutal pounding, 
thanks mostly to his signa- 
ture headfirst slide. 

The slide left its usual 
imprint in 1990, accompa- 
nied by other damage- 
causing images. Hender- 
son’s 12th season was per- 
haps his best, challenged 
only by °85. Then, in his 
debut in New York, he set 
wild standards: hitting .314 
with a mind-numbing 146 
runs, 24 homers, 72 RBIs 
and 80 stolen bases. 

“There are so many 
comparisons between that 


see what Bo’s 
doing, and | feel | 
could have done 
the same thing. | 


didn’t know you 

could do both. 

Back then, they 
said you couldn't.” 


year in New York and this 
one in Oakland,” he says. 
“What makes it better is 
we won here. Other than 
that, they’re kind of tight.” 

The thread that connects 
these two seasons also at- 
taches the infancy of Hen- 
derson’s career to its full 
bloom: his fearlessness. He 


is not about to supplant 
Brock as King of Thieves 
because of pure, blinding 
speed. He has been caught 
stealing 211 times in his ca- 
reer without developing an 
ounce of regret. 

“You shouldn’t have 
any fear as a base stealer,” 
he says. “Fear causes a lot 
of great runners not to 
steal. I’ve never had fear. If 
you throw me out, it makes 
me want to get up and beat 
you more.” 


jor proof that Hen- 
Pies: is creating 
his typical mischief 


on the bases, check the 
laundry room at the Coli- 
seum. Look for jersey No. 
8, worn by McKay, the 
first-base coach. 

Dirty? Grimy? If so, this 
offers a reliable clue. 

“Sometimes he explodes 
so fast, he'll kick dirt on 
me in the coaching box,” 
McKay says. 

Like Ben Johnson out of 
the starting blocks or 
Michael Jordan on his way 
to the basket, Henderson 
has a rocketlike first step. 
Other players—Vince Cole- 
man, Willie McGee, Tim 
Raines, Gary Pettis—are as 
fast, if not faster. But Hen- 
derson has peerless acceler- 
ation. 

“You could say a lot of 
guys are faster than me,” 
Henderson says. “I’ve nev- 
er been a real jet. But I’m 
probably one of the most 
explosive, the first two or 
three steps. That’s why I 
don’t get a really big lead. I 
probably get a smaller lead 
now than I used to.” 

Milwaukee’s Tom 
Trebelhorn managed Hen- 
derson the latter’s first two 


Four sides of Rickey: Baiting 
umpires, bracing himself for 
another heist, swinging for 
the fences and flashing his 
best baseball-card pose 
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“l've never had 
fear. If you throw 
me out, it makes 


me want to get up 
and beat you 
more.” 


years in the minors—at 
Boise in 1976 and at Mo- 
desto a year later. That’s 
when Henderson began to 
learn the little things about 
pitchers—a lean here, a 
movement there—that 
allow him to dash away so 
quickly. 

Henderson heaps praise 
on Trebelhorn, who re- 
ceived the souvenir base 
that Rickey swiped to end 
Ty Cobb’s long grip on the 
American League career 
record. 

“T can remember scout- 
ing reports that I wrote 
and sent in on Rickey,” 
Trebelhorn says. “I felt he 
could be a 50-steal guy at 
the big-league level, and I 
also thought he could be a 
20-home run guy. He was a 
very unique player. There 
was nothing really great 
that I did except try to 
make sure that he under- 
stood measured leads—how 
far he could get off and 
what he had to do in both 
directions.” 

While wandering off 
first base, Henderson thor- 
oughly annoys opposing 
pitchers. Just ask Dennis 
Eckersley, now a team- 
mate. Eckersley pitched for 
Boston in the early 1980s, 
when Henderson sped onto 
the scene during his first 
stint with the A's. 

Henderson would gri- 
mace, twitch, fake a steal, 
grin, flash a catch-me-if- 
you-somehow-can glare. 
The process reaches the 
point of damage control; 
pitchers try not to let Hen- 
derson’s strong presence 
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help the hitter. 

Eckersley once led the 
chorus of complaints over 
Henderson’s antics. His la- 
borious strolls to first base 
after walks. His finger- 
twirling, slower-than-slow 
home run trots. His brash, 
yappy style. 

“He has a way of aggra- 
vating you professionally,” 
Eckersley says. 


e’s traced a long 
H::: from his 

childhood days in 
Oakland, when Bobbie 
Henderson wanted proof 
that her son was really 
playing baseball after 
school. She counted a dirty 
jersey as acceptable evi- 
dence. 

“J found out I could get 
more dirty with a headfirst 
slide,” Rickey says, laugh- 
ing. 


The slide became a fix- 
ture; it lets his football 
player’s upper body absorb 
the endless collisions with 
the unforgiving ground. 
However, the key method- 
ology of baseball’s King of 
Thieves comes before the 
slide. It starts with the pro- 
cess of reaching base. 

There is Rickey’s trade- 
mark crouch, the micro- 
scopic strike zone that so 


Football was once Rickey’s 
“heart and soul.” He says he 
considered himself an “O.J. 
type” while he was growing 
up. 


infuriates pitchers. Thus, 
Henderson has coaxed 
1,093 walks in his career. 

But Rickey’s not just a 
walker; he’s a superb hitter 
because he works at it. 
Even former adversary 
Eckersley acknowledges 


the work needed to create a 
great hitter. 

“T think he made himself 
into a good hitter,” Ecker- 
sley says. ‘‘People talk 
about God-given talent. 
Well, he has God-given 
speed, but he had to work 
hard at hitting. 

“In 1979 and °80, he was 
always hitting off a tee be- 
fore games. I thought, 
‘What the hell is he doing?’ 
That sort of stuck in my 
mind. He’s so much better 
as a hitter now. He never 
had this much power.” 

Henderson has 166 ca- 
reer homers. Realistically, 
he could settle into retire- 
ment with a .300 career av- 
erage, 2,500 hits, 2,000 
runs scored, 250 home 
runs and, of course, a thou- 
sand and something stolen 
bases. That will get him to 
Cooperstown. 

One of those numbers is 
special to Henderson. He 
has his eyes on Ty Cobb’s 
all-time record of 2,245 
runs scored. To beat that, 
Rickey will have to main- 
tain his average of 107.5 
per season for a little more 
than eight years. 

“That’s the idea of the 
game, the idea of a leadoff 
hitter,” he says. ‘“Other- 
wise, why are you steal- 
ing?” 

Rickey Henderson steals 
to win games, but in the 
process, he’ll also snatch 
the stolen base throne and 
a spot in the Hall of Fame. 
He won’t argue with Reg- 
gie’s prediction. Diving 
past Brock will complete a 
big part of the puzzle. 

“Yes, I think I’m a sure 
Hall of Famer,” Hender- 
son says. “The day you get 
into this game, you think 
about being a Hall of Fam- 
er. That’s the ultimate rec- 
ognition, really.” * 


Ron Kroichick covers the Oak- 
land Athletics for the Sacra- 
mento Bee. 


ed at them. But 
those unpleas- 
antries _were 
hardly strong in- 
ducements to 
stay. 

It's open sea- 
son on general 
managers. They 
can’t hide behind 
the scenes any- 


HE 
EAT 


BASEBALL'S NEW BREED 
OF GENERAL 
MANAGERS MAKES THE 
TRADES, SIGNS THE FREE 
AGENTS, DRAFTS THE 
KIDS ... AND GETS FIRED 
A LOT/By Bruce Shlain 


hey used to 
say that ma- 
jor-league 


managers are only 
hired to be fired. 
Most of them still 
are. But baseball 
has a new revolving 
door that spins 
faster and often 
more cruelly. It’s 
for the guy in the 
front office, the one 
who’s responsible 
for getting the 
players, not man- 
aging them. These 
days, the buck 
stops with the general manager, whose once-cushy posi- 
tion has become a hot seat. 

The recent body count includes Larry Himes of the 
White Sox, pushed out for 
not acquiring veterans to 
close out the improbable 
Chicago pennant drive that 
he made possible in the 
first place. 

Gone is Trader Jack 
McKeon of the Padres, 
who took the rap for the 
bickering and bad chemis- 
try on the team he put to- 
gether. 

Bobby Cox of the Braves 
has been 
banished to 

; serve pen- 
pernorts aL IO CY coon ance as At- 
TAPAS NTWHENHESAW ONE | Ianta’s field 

manager as 
their re- 
building 
phase threatens to stretch into the 21st 
century. 

Two other GM’s 
left to join other or- 
ganizations. John 
Schuerholz said good- 
bye to the Royals to 
run the Braves, and 
Joe McIlvaine, who 
was vice president of 
baseball operations 
for the Mets, left and 
took the Padres job. 
Both denied that their 
decisions to leave had 
anything to do with 
their teams’ disap- 
pointing years or the 
heavy criticism direct- 
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more. They’re out _ 
there balancing on| 
baseball’s new high | 
wire, their every 
move scrutinized by | 
the media, including | 
beat writers, national 
columnists, sports- 
talk radio hosts and 
callers, and cable 
TV’s baseball ex- 
perts. The armchair 
public is a lot more 
knowledgeable these 
days and watching 
closely. Fantasy 
baseball leagues, af- 
ter all, are not really 
about being an own- 
er or manager but a fantasy general 
manager. 

Without question, GM’s have a 
more complex job than ever before. 
Each day they sift through box scores 
from all over the country, surveying 
the complete amateur baseball field 
from high school to college, to help 
them make crucial decisions on 
which young players to go after. It 
can be all-consuming just to take care 
of what they call SDSD—Scouting, 
Drafting, Signing and Developing. 

Then they have to don a different 
hat to negotiate contracts with the 
high-powered players agents, who 
play a mean game of hardball them- 
selves. The money has gone so high 
in the bidding for free-agent super- 
stars that if you make a bad choice, it 
can hurt the whole franchise. Every- 
one knows what the best free-agent 
signing was last year—that teddy bear 
from the Hanshin Tigers who 


slugged his way 
into the 50-ho- 
mer club. But 
there weren’t 
many Cecil 
Fielders out 
there, proving 
once again that 
it’s better to be 
lucky than good. 

Candidates for 
the worst free- 
agent foray? You 
choose. Cleve- 


lion for two years 
to Keith Hernan- 
dez (one homer)? 
Pittsburgh’s sign- 
ing of Walt Terrell at $3.6 million for 
three years (released in midseason)? 
The Kansas City pitching fiasco with 
the two Davis- 
es (Mark and 
Storm)? Cali- 
fornia’s beg- 
ging of Mark 
Langston to be 
an Angel for 
$16 million? 
The saddest of 
the free-agent 
signings had 
to be the 
Braves’ suc- 
cessful court- 
ing of Nick 
Esasky, who 
couldn’t be 
properly diag- 
nosed for his 
$5.7 million 
case of vertigo. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 


The Phillies still desperately 
need starting pitching, but GM Lee 
Thomas has acquired regulars 
and pitchers over the last two 
years in return for Steve Bedro- 
sian and Juan Samuel. And get- 
ting Dale Murphy for Jeff Parrett 
and two minor-leaguers has to be 
considered something of a coup. 
John Kruk and Randy Ready for 
Chris James also looks pretty 
good. And then Thomas took 
advantage of a blunder by Pirates 
GM Larry Doughty, who left some 
minor-leaguers unprotected on 
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waivers, and claimed outfielder 
Wes Chamberlain. And that was it 
for the No. 1 minor-league pros- 
pect in the Pittsburgh chain. 

The Pirates’ Doughty, by the 
way, not only blew the legal inter- 
pretation of the new waiver rules 
and threw good money at a bad 
pitcher (Walt Terrell), but he also 
lost his briefcase in a taxicab in 
New York. In spite of it all, though, 
he acquired Zane Smith for the 
stretch run and thereby got the Pi- 
rates into the playoffs, so his con- 
tract was renewed. 


Handling free agents- 
to-be on their own 
teams is a tricky busi- 
ness as well, where sins 
of omission abound. 
There didn’t seem to be 
a lot of planning and 
foresight by GM Dal 
Maxvill of St. Louis in 
allowing his entire out- 
field of Tom Brunan- 
sky, Willie McGee and 
Vince Coleman, as well 
as third baseman Terry 
Pendleton, to go un- 
signed into their “walk 
year’’ together. It 
proved to be the em- 
blem of a ballclub with 
no direction that sent 
Whitey Herzog fishing. And the New 
York Mets badly blew it by not re- 
signing Darryl Strawberry to a long- 
term contract after the first two 
months of the 1990 season. While 
they vacillated, Straw had his biggest 
month ever as a Met in June, and the 
Canseco contract was then laid out as 
a monstrous benchmark. Strawberry, 
of course, is now a Dodger. 


he highest-profile GM activity 
T': still undoubtedly the execu- 

tion of trades. His success and 
reputation hinge on how well these 
deals work out. Often it takes years 
before the dust clears and you can see 
who got the better of it; in other 
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THE BRAVES’ NEW WORLD 


Atlanta has been almost as bad 
as the Yankees, but for opposite 
reasons. The Braves are seldom 
guilty of pulling out the stops to 
try and put a winner on the field. 
Former general manager Bobby 
Cox, recently eased out of the 
front office, established a reputa- 
tion for patience that bordered on 
constipation. Cox appeared to be 
afraid of getting burned in a trade, 
so he engaged in runaway high- 
balling with the other GMs. 

In spring training of 1989, the 
Mets reportedly offered Cox three 
players for Dale Murphy—Howard 
Johnson, Len Dykstra and Rick 
Aguilera. Even with Murphy’s val- 
ue sliding precipitously, Cox re- 
fused to agree unless he got pros- 
pect David West instead of Aggie 
as the pitcher in the deal. So all 
Cox passed up was a proven 30- 
30 man in Johnson, a potential 
batting champ in Dykstra and a le- 
gitimate closer (Aguilera had 32 
saves last year for the Twins)—all 
in their prime. 

Cox’s strategy remained un- 
changed at the winter meetings 


before the 1990 season, when he 
got lots of laughs by offering er- 
ror-prone and low-average short- 
stop Andres Thomas to the Pi- 
rates even up for Barry Bonds. 
When he finally did trade Dale 
Murphy to the Phillies in mid- 
season, all he got in return was 
set-up man Jeff Parrett, a fairly 
solid pitcher having a horrible 
year, and two minor-leaguers. It’s 
understandable that the Braves 
would be a little gun-shy when it 
comes to making a major deal, for 
Atlanta got the butt end of one of 
the worst trades of recent times 
when they sent Brett Butler and 
Brook Jacoby to Cleveland for 
pitcher Len Barker in 1983. The 
trade didn’t just boomerang—it 
destroyed their team for years. 
They never did find a leadoff 
man to replace Butler until 1989. 
Their third baseman, Bob Horner, 
was out for most of the 1984 sea- 
son, so they missed Jacoby terri- 
bly. And getting Barker led them 
to release Phil Niekro, which was 
another terrible move. Barker him- 
self fell flat on his moustache. 


cases, it’s obvious before the ink is 
dry. Anybody can get burned in a 
trade or pull off the occasional steal, 
and there have been some real dooz- 
ies. 

Most general managers today, 
even the younger ones, are nostalgic 
for the ’60s and *70s, those halcyon 
days when a GM could operate like a 
horse trader and consummate a ma- 
jor deal with a sim- 
ple phone call. In 
the good old days, 
they could pull off 
real big-daddy 
trades, such as the 
one engineered by 
the Indians’ Trader 
Frank Lane with 
the Tigers in 1960; 
he swapped home 
run leader Rocky 
Colavito for batting 
champion Harvey 
Kuenn. 

The time of the 
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collective loss of nerve among the 
baseball executives. The change is 
due, more than anything, to the con- 
tract restrictions of trading; under to- 
day’s rules, a player who has been in 
the majors for 10 years and five with 
his current team can veto any trade. 
When a player has the right to say 
yes or no, his agent comes into the 
picture and often demands a bonus 
or an extra year on 
the contract if the 
player will agree to 
the trade. 

“So, whereas 20 
years ago,” says 
Harry Dalton, 
GM of the Brew- 
ers, “if you had a 
25-man roster, you 
had maybe 20 
tradable people, 
today you might 
have six or eight. 
And with 26 teams 
today, the talent is 
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it’s not from any don’t have the 


depth of talent in their minor-league 
systems to help them put together a 
package of three or four players. 

“Heck, in Baltimore in 1955, 
George Weiss and Paul Richards 
made a 17-player trade. Nine for 
eight! My goal all my life is to make 
one like that.” 

Revamping a team from top to 
bottom is still not impossible, at least 
not when the GM seat is occupied by 
the likes of Roland Hemond. All he 
did in Baltimore in 1989 was turn a 
last-place team that lost 21 straight 
games the year before into a fairy-tale 


a 
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LET GO, METS 


Two years ago, the Mets were 
the model for dominating a league 
with the best pitching rotation in 
baseball and a power-laden line- 
up. Now they have to wonder 
which way they’re headed. It’s 
lonely at the top, and it’s hard to 
stay there. That's the lesson of 
the New York Mets. 

Former Mets vice president of 
baseball operations Joe Mclivaine 
got his first taste of New York 
hate mail when he, with Frank 
Cashen’s approval, OK’d the deal 
for Juan Samuel, sending Len 
Dykstra and Roger McDowell to 
the Phillies in midseason of 1989. 
In the deal, the Mets lost a center 
fielder, a leadoff man, a right- 
handed set-up man and a lot of 
hard-nosed competitiveness—all 
things they kept lacking through 
the 1990 season. 

Samuel was supposed to be an 
impact player for the Mets in 1989, 
but he didn’t hit. And in the out- 
field? Well, let’s just say Sammy is 
not one of those guys who 
“makes it look easy out there.” It 
was a stinker of a trade even be- 
fore Dykstra cut down his swing 
and became a high-average hitter. 

But know this: What made that 
horrible deal notable was that it 
ended a string of absolutely bril- 
liant moves that turned a last- 
place team into a world champion 
in 1986 and made the Mets the 
preseason pick as the team to 
beat in the NL East for the last five 
years. 

It all started with Frank Cashen 


getting Keith Hernandez from St. 
Louis for pitcher Neil Allen; Ron 
Darling and Walt Terrell from Tex- 
as for Lee Mazilli, with Terrell later 
bringing Howard Johnson from 
Detroit. He received Gary Carter 
from Montreal for Hubie Brooks, 
Mike Fitzgerald, Floyd Youmans 
and Herm Winningham. Mclilvaine 
got involved with trades in 1986 
by sending Calvin Schiraldi and 
Wes Gardner, among others, to 
the Red Sox for Bob Ojeda. 

It was one of the greatest exec- 
utive runs in baseball history. 
Sometimes Mcllvaine pulled off a 
steal by knowing another organi- 
zation’s minor-league players bet- 
ter than they did, as apparently 
happened when the Mets traded 
back-up catcher Ed Hearn and 
two minor-leaguers to the Royals 
for an unknown in their system 
named David Cone, a pitcher who. 
only went 20-3 one year later. 
(And this was a trade that Mcll- 
vaine pulled off with John Schuer- 
holz of Kansas City just days be- 
fore Dwight Gooden went into a 
rehab center), 

But things went sour. Rising 
stars such as Dykstra, Kevin 
Mitchell and Randy Milligan were 
traded away, as were top pitching 
prospects such as Kevin Tapani 
and David West, who were traded 
along with Rick Aguilera and oth- 
ers in a package for Frank Viola. 
The upshot of these latest deals 
was to leave the Mets without the 
depth of young prospects that en- 
abled them to deal from strength. 


story, a ballclub that was in the race 
through the last days of the season, 
finishing second to the Blue Jays. 

In the span of 24 months, Hemond 
completed 19 trades. He signed 
Mickey Tettleton after his release 
from Oakland, acquired first base- 
man Randy Milligan and pitcher 
Dave Johnson for minor-leaguers 
and brought Phil Bradley back to the 
American League. He traded for 
more youth by moving high-priced 
veterans such as Eddie Murray, Fred 
Lynn and Mike Boddicker. When the 
dust cleared, 19 players on the 1989 
40-man roster were wearing a 
Baltimore uniform for the first time, 
and 170 of 186 non-believing baseball 
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writers picked them to finish last. 

It all depends on what has to be 
done. Responding to a dip in the 
Dodgers’ once-vaunted (and since- 
redeemed) farm-talent level, Fred 
Claire made two trades and a free- 
agent signing and brought to the 
Dodgers their 3-4-5 hitters (Kal Dan- 
iels, Murray and Hubie Brooks). 
This year, he added Strawberry to 
the mix, and subtracted Brooks. 

Sometimes all you need is one 
move if it’s the right one. After the 
1988 season, GM Jim Frey had to 
take stock of the Chicago Cubs. The 
team had won only 77 games, but it 
was a deceiving number because they 
had blown 27 games out of the bull- 
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KING OF 
THE HILL 


Sandy Alderson’s acquisition of 
Willie McGee and Harold Baines 
for the final push to a champio! 
ship was just about unprecede! 
ed, and it left a lot of GM's scrate! 
ing their heads, But one of the rea- 
sons the Oakland franchise has 
been to the Series three years ina 
row is Alderson, working in perfect 
concert with his owner and man- 
ager. 

In the spring of 1987, Alderson 
sent three minor-leaquers to the 
Cubs for Dennis Eckersley, a start- 
ing pitcher who many, including 
Cubs GM Dallas Green, thought 
had seen his best days. At the 
time, the Eck was only several 
months out of rehab from his alco- 
holism, so he hadn't told the Cubs 
that he was clean and sober. The 
A's just liked his arm and knew he 
was a tremendous competitor. By 
the following year, he had become 
the premier closer in the game. 

The A's, under Alderson, have 
made several great moves: signing 
Dave Henderson as a free agent, 
obtaining Bob Welch when they 
gave the Dodgers Jay Howell and 
Alfredo Griffin, trading for Dave 
Parker, taking on Willie Ran- 
dolph you could go on and on 

When a franchise is established 
as having a winning atmosphere, 
sometimes players will land in your 
lap, and sometimes that player 
happens to be the greatest leadoff 
man in history—Rickey Hender- 
son. 


pen with Frank DiPino and the aging 
Goose Gossage as their closers. 
Frey believed he had to get some- 
body to anchor his bullpen and fear- 
lessly traded a sweet-swinging, bona 
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fide .300 left-handed batter, Rafael 
Palmeiro, to Texas for reliever Mitch 
Williams. Williams threw hard but 
usually walked nearly a man per in- 
ning. Moreover, he was coming off 
arm trouble and freely admitted his 
penchant for pitching as if his hair 
were on fire. Fans, writers and base- 
ball people howled at this trade, but 
Frey was willing to take the heat, and 
Williams turned out to be the stopper 
who made it possible for the Cubs to 
win the NL East. 

But what a difference a year 
makes. In 1990, Williams was injured 
again and often and couldn’t find the 
plate. Palmeiro, meanwhile, chal- 
lenged for the AL batting title. It’s 
the Rangers and GM Tom Grieve 
who are happy with the deal now, 
but they always were. As for the 
Cubs... well, that’s the GM _ busi- 
ness. * 


Bruce Shlain is the author of Oddballs: 
Baseball's Greatest Pranksters, Flakes, Hot 
Dogs and Hotheads. 
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FARM AID 
IN 
MONTREAL 


Free agents can be risky, 
and you can get burned in 
trades. The best hedge 
against the inflating cost of 
fielding a competitive base- 
ball team is a farm system 
that churns out productive 
rookies. There are some good 
minor-league chains in base- 
ball—the White Sox and Ori- 
oles and Rangers in the Amer- 
ican League; the Dodgers and 
Cardinals in the National. But 
no system is producing more 
talent than the Expos’. 

Montreal dipped a bit into 
free agency. When last sea- 
son started, the Expos had 
lost three-fifths of their start- 
ing rotation (Bryn Smith, Pas- 
cual Perez and Mark Lang- 
ston). In desperate-seeming 
moves, they signed Joaquin 
Andujar and Dennis Boyd. 

For teams without the mon- 
ey, weather or familiar envi- 
ronment to lure the big-time 
free agents, a healthy farm 
system is far from a luxury. 
It's a matter of survival. The 
Expos have been surviving 
and may start thriving. After 
trading rookie pitchers such 
as Brian Holman and Randy 
Johnson to rent Mark Lang- 
ston for a few months in 1989, 
Montreal GM Dave Dombrow- 
ski took the other tack in the 
’90 stretch by trading soon-to- 
be free-agent veteran pitcher 
Zane Smith for prospects 
Scott Ruskin, Moises Alou and 
Willie Greene of the Pirates. 
And the Expos already had a 
slew of good, young arms be- 
longing to guys named Gard- 
ner, Nabholz, Sampen, 
Barnes, Rojas and Farmer to 
shore up their bullpen and ro- 
tation. 

They also have produced 
excellent young position play- 
ers: Delino DeShields, Marquis 
Grissom and Larry Walker. 
The grow-your-own approach 
has kept the Expos in conten- 
tion year after year despite al- 
most yearly desertions. 
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So what's a big-league pitcher 
do with his life, anyway? What hap- 
pens 'from the moment he walks off 
the mound of one start until the first 
pitch of his next start? How does 
he prepare for his next assign- 
ment? 

We crashed Chuck Finley's life 
for a week to find out, 

To ensure our welcome, we 
popped a pitch reflecting the seri- 
ousness of, the project. “We want 
to explore the unseen,” we told the 
long-haired ace. of the California 
Angels pitching staff.."‘We want to 

gilet the fans in on theycommitment 
6 an outstanding pitcher must make 
; from, last pitch to first pitch, to show 


COME WITH US 


BEHIND THE SCENES @ 


AND FIND OUT HOW ANGELS 
ACE CHUCK FINLEY SPENDS HIS 


TIME BETWEEN 


STARTS/By Tom Singer 


the support and sympathy he gets 
from family and friends, to dig be- 
neath the glamor and uncover the 
grind.” 

“Might have to be an X-rated 
piece,” Finley said, smiling. 

The 28-year-old Finley, with his 
predetermined foutine and be- 
tween-start duties, is typical of 
most starting pitchers. The differ- 
ence, of course, is that his 18-9 
mark and 2.40 ERA have estab- 
lished him as the premier left-hand- 
er in the American League. Finley's 
not that different than most pitch- 
ers—just better. 

We hung out with Finley at, his 
pool, in his housé, at his looker. At 


one point, Fin- 
ley's teammate, 
Kirk McCaskill, 

said, “That must 

be some in-depth 
piece. You've 
been in Chuck's 
jock for a week.” 


%. 


9:25 P.M. Anaheim Stadi- 
um-For a major-league 
pitcher, the regular-season 
grind is a marathon, and 
Finley has just hit The Wall. 

He’s had a four-hit grip 
on the Texas Rangers en- 
tering the seventh inning, 
Which has begun with three 
more hits, Now he unfolds 
his stretch and delivers. So 
_, does Texas’ Jeff Huson. 
Finley's 3-1 lead and his second 
reach for a 17th victory disappear 
with a one-hopper into center field. 
A minute later, Finley himself hops 
into the dugout, hastened by mans 
ager Doug Rader’s hook: 

Finley stomps down the runway, 
Opens the clubhouse door with an 
‘angry yank and—pausing only 
briefly by his locker to, shed cleats 
‘and: jersey—Continues across the 
floor, through the. adjoining train- 
‘efs; room and into the weight room. 


«No tree-weight fanatic, he rarely 
lifts-anything heavier than-a* beer 


can after games. But he had just 
been knocked off the mound by a 
guy who sounds like a tea, and five 
days earlier he’d been knocked sil- 
ly in Detroit and. . . well, someone 
or something’s gotta pay. 

For the next 45 minutes, it’s the 
steel and springs of a squat ma- 
chine. “I'm so ticked off,” he says. 
“Feels like | didn’t work hard 
enough to accomplish anythin’. I’ve 
come to pride myself on pitchin’ 
out of trouble. Got nothin’ to: do 
with adrenaline; | probably concen- 
trate more, being aware that was 
an early knock against me. Maybe | 
gave up so many runs in situations 
like that, | just got tired of seein’ it.” 
10:80 P.M. The Angels win, 7-3, but 
the postgame media collect around 
the 6-foot-6 blond Whose left arm 
had no bearing on the result. The 
fixation on a pitcher 16-6 for a sub- 
.500 collection of misfits is under- 
standable, and Finley is unduly 
harsh on himself: 

“When | get a lead, | expect to 
hold it. Givin’ runs back like 
that...1 hate that more than:any- 
thing else. I’ve been accustomed 
to pitchin’ well; fow | put two bad 
ones out there. So there's ques- 
tions. ‘Are you hurt?’ ‘Have you lost 
it?” ‘Maybe you aren't as good as 


you expected to be?’ | don’t know 
where the pop in my fastball went. 
Got to figure out how to get it back 
or how to win with the way it is.” 
11:40 P.M. Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia-The Nissan 280Z with “31 
CF” Louisiana plates pulls into the 
garage, and Finley, No. 31 in your 
Angels program, scales the lower 
flight of stairs into the Newport 
Beach trilevel townhouse. He is 
welcomed by soft lights, soft mu- 
sic—and an empty house. 

As usual, the answering machine 
is crammed. Dave Johnson, a for- 
mer minor-league teammate who 
remains a friend, called from Dallas 
while watching that night's game: 
“Hey dude, you just punched out 
[Jeff] Kunkel!” 

A more subdued voice cracks 
through the speaker: “You did a 
fine job, son.” It's Charles Ellis Fin- 
ley, from Monroe, Louisiana, who 
calls, as always, on pitch days, 

Finley tilts back one beer and 
hits the pillow. ‘Normally, I’m a 
seven-, eight-beer guy. I’m just too 
exhausted. Sometimes, too, you 
gotta think about how you gonna 
feel when you wake up inthe morn- 
in?” 


9:00 A.M. Newport Beach-Finley 
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is up and out the door into the 
beachfront mist. Following work 
nights, he usually crashes till about 
10. But today, he must arrange 
lodging for a new flame: She’s a 
sleek powerboat he'd ordered a 
couple of months ago and had just 
been delivered to the dealer. 

On the long trek from March to 
October, everyone counts on the 
crutch and sympathy of friends and 
family for survival. With Finley be- 
ing a bachelor, a surprisingly shy 
and sedate one, his friends do offer 
a support group. But this week, he 
is bonding with a boat. He had 
nagged the dealer into leaning on 
the manufacturer in Tennessee to 
assure delivery this week. A yacht- 
board party in the waters off pictur- 


esque Dana Point, hosted by a | 


wealthy acquaintance who always 
includes several Angels on the 
guest list, looms in two days during 
a rare at-home break in the sched- 
ule, and Admiral Finley wants to 
show off his new boat. 

9:15 A.M. Cappy’s Restaurant, 
Newport Beach-Finley is greeted 
by Jimmy, the restaurant's owner. 

“Tough deal last night, Chuck.” 

“Yeah, well, at least we won.” 

The Angels didn’t win often 
enough in 1990. “That's the tough- 
est part about this whole deal, not 
bein’ able to sit back and feel good 
about the success you've had,” he 
says, picking at the waffles, eggs, 
bacon, bagel and chocolate shake 
lined up in front of him. “Playin’ out 
the string’s a bitch.” 

It would be a bigger one without 

someone prowling for significant in- 
dividual glory—and Finley, who ap- 
prenticed as a mop-up reliever and 
broke into the rotation in 1988 at 9- 
15, is shooting to become the An- 
gels’ first 20-game winner since 
Nolan Ryan in 1974. 
11:45 A.M. Poolside-The midday 
sun’s rays glisten off wavelets 
stirred by a foot Finley dangles in 
the community pool. The topic is 
relationships, game preparation 
and baseball careers: ‘I was seein’ 
someone in Seattle for a couple of 
years. But | don’t date much here, 
really,” Finley says. 

This is heavy counterimage. Tall, 
handsome, recognizable, success- 
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ful and single in Southern Califor- 
nia. You'd expect a black book the 
size of Webster's Unabridged. 

“It’s tough trying to explain your- 
self, why you aren’t around. Most 
women need to be pampered all 
the time. I’m not at the point of my 
career where | want to deal with 
that.” 

Given to pro 
baseball in 1985 
by the rural 
South, Finley 
spent a few 
months in the 
15-watt towns of 
Salem and Quad 
City, then landed 
in The Neon Jun- 
gle. The Angels 
zapped him from 
Single-A to the 
majors in 1986, 
one of their three 
division-winning 
seasons in fran- 
chise history. 

“| wanted to 
do everything 
and see every- 
thing. | was al- 
ways on the go, 
trying to cram a 
week into every 
night. This scene 
can be deadly if 
you let it. It could 
ruin you. It was 
too fast for me; | 
didn’t have any 
control in my life. 
There is a turn- 
ing point in my 
career | haven't 
talked about yet: After 1988, when 
| still had the bad habits, | asked 4 
myself, ‘Do you want to be medio- = 
cre and just hang on? Or someone 2 
special people enjoy coming out to 
watch?’ | had to slow down and# 
concentrate on my career.” 

Since that one-on-one with him- 
self, Finley is 34-18. 


ROBERT 


3:15 P.M. Anaheim Stadium-An- 
gels pitching coach Marcel Lache- 
mann has already studied Finley’s 
tapes and detected some irregular- 
ities. “He was letting his arm drop 
lower, which affected the tempo of | 


his delivery,” says the coach, but 
he won’t burden Finley with details. 
“| don’t want to make a big issue 
out of it. He’s been so good, this is 
no time to ask, ‘What’s wrong?’ A 
lot of pitchers would be very, very 
happy with that performance. But 
the expectations of him have be- 
come so high.” 


The Angels didn’t win often enough in 
1990—but Finley did. His 18-9 mark was 
tops among AL lefties. 


Lachemann decides that, due to 
this week's off day, Finley’s be- 
tween-starts side work will be han- 
dled the next day, a day earlier 
rather than a day later—to have his 
arm as fresh as possible for the 
White Sox. 

7:18 P.M. Groundskeepers drag the 
infield, erasing traces of the just- 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


concluded infield drills. Finley re- 
treats to the weight room for a regi- 
mented 90-minute workout, the 
day's installment in a predictable 
start-to-start routine. 

“I could sit down with a schedule 

before the season and tell you 
what I'll be doing every single day 
for the next six months. The day af- 
ter | pitch is the big weight day. By 
the time | get to the bench, it’s usu- 
ally the fourth inning.” 
8:40 P.M. It’s the sixth inning. Kirk 
McCaskill and Nolan Ryan are put- 
ting on a jaw-slacking clinic. 
McCaskill will take the economical 
duel, 2-0, but Finley sits in awe of 
Master Ryan: “‘He’s a joy to watch. 
If | turn out to be one-third as good, 
it'll be really somethin’. | could wish 
| had his fastball and curve, but | 
don’t. Wishing’s for whales. I'll just 
go with what I’ve got.” 


DAY 3 


5:18 P.M. Anaheim Stadium-Finley 
slowly heads for the bullpen in the 
opposite corner of the stadium. La- 
chemann and bullpen catcher Rick 
Turner are already waiting for him. 
All three wear game faces. This 
may be a repetitious routine, but 
it’s no lark. The scientists have 
convened in the lab to isolate the 
germ in the patient's delivery. 

Finley begins to throw, and La- 
chemann stands in front of him, 
slightly to the left of the mound. In- 
stead of the ball, he watches the 
relative positions of the right leg 
and left arm. As Finley reaches air- 
out mode, Lachemann shifts to the 
side, then the rear, never blinking 
his eyes from the critical joints, 
never silent. 

“Try staying on the rubber a bit 
longer when making your turn.... 
That’s it, better.... If you feel 
yourself falling forward, it means 
you're not balanced .... That's it, 
Chuck, that’s it.... Try using the 
arm to slow the body down.... 
That’s good... perfect.... That’s 
excellent... . Atta boy!” 

The mitt-pounding pop of the ball 
reverberates off empty seats. Turn- 
er alternates setting up on either 
side of the plate. Twenty minutes 
pass before Finley throws a pitch 
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errant enough to bite the mat and 
elude the catcher. Then he begins 
working from the stretch. Still 
pumping, grunting, sweating. He 
goes 25 hard minutes. Mostly fast- 
balls, some curves. But no split-fin- 
ger fastballs, the pitch most re- 
sponsible for Finley’s rise. 

8:50 P.M. Finley collapses on a di- 
rector’s chair in the clubhouse, 
though the ice pack bulging around 
his shoulders precludes finding a 
comfortable position. “Side work 
can be frustrating,” he says. “It’s 
just to polish things off. Today, | 
would’ve needed a Brillo pad to get 
any polish.” 


DAY 4 


7:00 A.M. Dana Point Habor-The 
party boat awaits. Real days off, 
such as today’s, are precious to 
West Coast ballplayers, who spend 
most so-called off days traveling. 

“| enjoy off days, 
as long as I’m not 
pitching the next 
day,’’ Finley says. 
“Then it affects 
what you can do, 
since you can’t get 
into anythin’ tiring. 
Without family com- 
mitments, | can just 
relax.” 

While the 60-foot 
party yacht bobs in 
the greenish waters, 
Finley delights in 
showing off his 
speedboat. He has 
to be satisfied with 
towing other skiers, 
although he prob- 
ably is the best in 
the bunch. “| grew 
up around a lot of 
water and skied for 
15 years. Barefoot 
and all.” 

“Chuck doesn’t 
want to do anything 
stupid,” teammate 
Chili Davis says, 
“and put himself in 
a situation of having 
to miss a start be- 
cause of something 
he got into. He 


$ 
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won't ski.” Or dive off the 45-foot- 
high roof of the yacht, as others are 
doing, when they’re not being 
served by cocktail waitresses from 
the barbecue restaurant. He just 
gets barbecued himself under the 
sun. 

“| detach easy,” Finley says. 
“Here, I’m a completely different 
person. | haven’t thought about 
baseball one time.” 


DAY 5 


10 A.M. Newport Beach-Finley no- 
tices his left arm feels a little tighter 
than usual. Pulling on a shirt, 
brushing his teeth and hair... 


Many pitchers are free-weight fanatics 
after games. Not Finley. He rarely lifts 
anything heavier than a beer can. 


there is just enough awareness of 
the elbow for it to play with his idle 
mind as he spends the day pool- 
side, still trying to recuperate from 
the previous day's outing on the 
yacht. 

7:38 P.M. Anaheim Stadium-Fin- 
ley is through with a little weight 
work of arm exercises to strength- 
en the shoulder; he then settles 
atop the bench for a night of noth- 
ing. Nothing, that is, except 
another Mark Langston failure. 
Langston is the one with the $16 
million contract, but, between the 
two clubhouse neighbors, is also 
the one becoming invisible as Fin- 
ley's Cy Young-type season pro- 
gresses. 


ll A.M. Anaheim Stadium-Finley 
likes the fall of these chips: A rare 
Saturday-afternoon game has 
brought him to the park early; he al- 
so has a 6 o'clock commitment to a 
friend’s wedding. He doesn’t have 
to be creative about ways to kill the 
hours on this pre-work day. He runs 
a dozen foul line-to-foul line sprints 
but otherwise lazes until it’s time to 
begin charting Joe Grahe’s outing 
against Chicago, always the next- 
day starter’s chore. 

“It's to make you more aware of 
what happens in the previous 
game,” Finley says. “You look for 
how and where balls are hit in cer- 
tain situations. | can spot a few 
things, but charting for a right- 
hander is hard for me. It also keeps 
you from enjoying the game. I’m al- 
ways countin’ up all those damned 
dots.”” 

Today, he is counting up White 
Sox hits. There are 15, to go with 
the 13 of last night. Added to Fin- 
ley’s own historical lack of success 
against Chicago (3-6 with an ERA 
of 4.00, including his only career 
three-homer game earlier in the 
season), it’s quite intimidating. 


11:09 A.M. Anaheim Stadium-Fin- 
ley sits in front of his locker, re- 
viewing the charts from his previ- 
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ous run-in with the White Sox. It 
was ugly; he lasted only 4% in- 
nings, in the first of which both 
Sammy Sosa and Ron Kittle took 
him deep—the only first-inning ho- 
mers he has ever allowed in his ca- 
reer. Kittle is now in Baltimore, but 
Sosa remains. 


12:03 P.M. Finley, starting catcher 
Lance Parrish and Lachemann slip 
through the bullpen gate to begin 
the return march in front of 25,167 
fans. “I'd watch others make that 
walk and think it must be the most 
incredible feeling,” says Finley. “All 
eyes on the guy the whole day is 
centered around. | yearned to feel 
that.” 

Finley dangles a white towel 
from his right hand. “Channel the 
mind...run over the top of the 


lineup... damn, why does that 
stiffness have to creep back once 
in a while?” 

12:07 P.M. Sosa sits on a 1-2 fast- 
ball and lines it hard—right at third 
baseman Jack Howell. Finley 
spends the first inning on the out- 
side of the strike zone; his release 
point is off. 

1:40 P.M. He has made the neces- 
sary in-game adjustments, and lo- 
cation hasn’t been a problem for 
several innings. Instead, he has 
had the bigger problem of Sox run- 
ners in scoring position four con- 
secutive innings. Now, in the sev- 


enth, his 1-0 lead on a Howell ho- 


mer is not only threatened but 
practically conceded; Chicago has 
the bases loaded, and pinch hitter 
Carlos Martinez has a full count. 
He swings through a fastball. 
Craig Grebeck also strikes out. 
2:08 P.M. Finley doesn’t get a 
chance to bully his way through 
another threat. After giving up a 
single to Sosa, Bryan Harvey gets 
the mound—and gets the last five 
outs. 
2:40 P.M. Finley has made several 
statements this season but none 
as eloquent as this one. At a cross- 
roads, when another winless start 
would’ve left him 0 for 3 for the first 
time in 15 months, he posted victo- 
ty No. 17 with a 1-0 blanket over a 
nemesis that had covered the field 
with 28 hits and 15 runs in the pre- 
ceding 48 hours. 


When Finley first arrived in the majors, 
“| was always on the go, trying to cram 
a week into every night. This scene can 
be deadly.” 


“Feels as good as No. 16 did,” 
he says. “Just a number.” 

But make no mistake. The flight 
to New York—the first stop of the 
road trip—is going to be a helluva 
lot smoother. * 


Tom Singer, who covered the Angels for 
10 years, is a free-lance sportswriter based 
in Southern California 
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Cincinnati Reds relief pitcher Rob 
Dibble leads major-league baseball in 
strikeouts per inning, scowls per batter 
and personality transformations. He's 
a regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Cow- 
hide out there. 

Dibble gives new meaning to the 
term “control problem.” He once 
heaved picnic furniture into a lagoon 
after giving up a home run in spring 
training. Two years ago, he received a 
suspension for throwing Terry Pendle- 
ton’s bat at the screen behind home 
plate. For those and other transgres- 
sions, Dibble has maintained a run- 
ning correspondence with National 
League President Bill White. 

Then there’s the private Rob Dib- 
ble—the nice, conscientious, suburban 
kid from Connecticut. He visits chil- 
dren in hospitals and gives anti-drug 
talks. He’s a regular at Baseball Cha- 
pel. He’s a loving husband, doting fa- 
ther, and the furthest thing in the 
world from a Nasty Boy. Even Dibble 
is amused by the contrast. “I’m soft- 
spoken off the field,” he says. “On the 
field, people think I’m this crazed ax- 
murderer. That’s fine, because on the 
field, I am.” 


ROB 
DIBBLE 


“Going back to 11 years old, 
people hated me.” 


Dibble’s supporters and detractors 
agree on one thing: The guy can pitch. 
Dibble, Randy Myers and Norm 
Charlton—the famed Nasty Boys— 
were the dominant element on a Cin- 
cinnati team that went wire to wire 
last season, capping the campaign 
with an improbable sweep of Oakland 
in the World Series. Dibble, with his 
100-mph fastball, has averaged an as- 
tounding 11.8 strikeouts for every 
nine innings in the majors. 

On this particular day, Dibble bears 
a greater resemblance to Ozzie Nelson 
than Ozzy Osbourne. He’s waiting for 
the furniture to arrive at his new home 
outside Cincinnati and trying in vain 
to keep his German Shepherd, Taylor, 
in check, And he’s perfectly willing to 
do the only thing he does better than 
pitch. 

Talk. 


SPORT: Unlike most pro athletes, 
you say whatever comes to mind. 
Does it get you in trouble? 


DIBBLE: Yeah, it gets me in trouble 
at times. But my pitching gets me out 
of trouble—and it opens a lot of 


doors. There'll always be people who 
like me because of what I do on the 
field, and there'll be people who hate 
the hell out of me because I’m so 
open, candid and blunt. I think peo- 
ple have a right to know what’s going 
on. Whether you want to know or 
not, I’ll tell you. And really, on the 
whole scale of things, who cares what 
Rob Dibble says? But, hey, I’m enter- 
taining. 


SPORT: After the National League 
playoffs—in which you were co- 
MVP-—Reds pitching coach Stan 
Williams said he could see the color 
drain out of the Pirates’ faces when 
you jogged in from the bullpen. Did 
you see the same thing? 


DIBBLE: I don’t feel that way at all. 
Guys know I’m going to give my best 
effort every time out. So on every at- 
bat, hitters give their best effort. It’s 
more of a challenge for me to get hit- 
ters out because they get-up for me. 
When they see me run in, they say, 
“Hey, it’s going to be a battle.” 


SPORT: But don’t you intimidate 


INTERVIEW BY JERRY CRASNICK 
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some hitters? Or at least try? 


DIBBLE: Anybody in his right mind 
is going to be a little leery to go in 
against somebody who appears to be 
crazy and throws hard. You've got a 
good mix there. I don’t think too 
many guys want to jump in the box 
right away and try and hit off me. 
Common sense tells you, “I’d rather 
hit against a guy who has a nice, fluid 
windup and throws 85-90 miles an 
hour right down the chute.” I tell 
you what—I wouldn’t want to hit off 
me... because I wouldn’t know 
what to expect. 


SPORT: You said “a guy who ap- 
pears to be crazy.” Are your histrion- 
ics calculated? 


DIBBLE: None of it’s really calcu- 
lated. There’s a reason for every- 
thing. When I threw Terry Pendle- 
ton’s bat, I was frustrated because 
they were calling my pitches from the 
bench, Everybody has a boiling 
point. I feel like I’m under a micro- 
scope because I’ve been so consistent- 
ly good. If I was a mediocre pitcher, 
I don’t think anyone would care 
when I went off the handle. I hate 
failing so much...I guess I could 
call myself a baby. I do throw temper 
tantrums. But I think good athletes 


Dibble’s pitching form? “Anybody who 
throws 95 mil 


good mechanics.’ 
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| and I guess he figured, “Why not hu- 


| need to let off steam. I release it ina | 


good way...then I’m back within 
myself. I can go do my job. I know | 
when I need to snap. Sometimes peo- 
ple think it’s a show. But for me, 
we’re all entertainers, anyway. I 
think it makes it a little more exciting 
for people to know that we really 
care about our jobs. Regardless of 
what the fans think, my teammates 
know how much I hate to lose. 


SPORT: What's the craziest thing 
you’ve done that people don’t know | 
about? 


“I feel like I’m under a 
microscope because I’ve 
been so consistently 
good.” 


DIBBLE: One really sticks out in my 
mind. In ’87, I was the fifth man out 
of the bullpen in Nashville—the low- 
est man on the totem pole. I had 
good stuff, but obviously somebody 
in the organization didn’t think so. I 
was on the verge of my worst year. It 
was near the end of the season. We 
were getting beat by about 10 runs at 
home with two outs in the ninth in- 
ning. There had already been a rain 
delay, and it was about 12 o’clock at 
night. The manager got me up to 
pitch. We were getting hammered, 


miliate Dibble once more before the 


year is over?” I told one of the pitch- 
ers in the bullpen, “Get all the balls 
out, because we’re going to run out of 
balls real quick.” I threw the first 
four balls into our dugout and 
cleared it out. Then I threw the fifth 
pitch off the press box, which is 
about a 300-foot throw. It hit the top 
left-hand corner of the box, and 
everybody looked out and had to 
wonder about my mentality at that 
point. 


SPORT: What was your mentality 
at that point? 


DIBBLE: I was probably on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. After 
the season, I was voted the Pitcher 
with the Best Fastball in the league. 
But until I went down to winter ball 
in Puerto Rico, I didn’t think I was 
going to make it to the big leagues. 
They just thought I was a flake who 
threw hard. 


SPORT: Your manager, Lou Piniel- 
la, has compared you with Goose 
Gossage because you’re both “‘adren- 
aline pitchers.” Is that a valid com- 
parison? 


DIBBLE: I wouldn’t compare my- 
self with Goose Goosage, because he 
had 300 saves in his career. I have 13. 
I think you could compare us in our 
mechanics. People say mine are bad, 
but like Stan Williams says, “Any- 
body who throws 95 miles an hour 
has pretty good mechanics.” 


SPORT: Which things written or 
said about you tick you off the most? 


DIBBLE: The first thing is every- 
body gets my name wrong. It’s Rob, 
not Ron. Everybody calls me Ron, 
and it drives me crazy. Major-league 
baseball put out a picture with “Ron 
Dibble.” It’s kind of like a joke now. 
The other thing that bothers me is 
people keep saying I’m going to 


“| definitely have more 
incentive to beat the 
Dodgers because of what 
Lasorda did to me 
personally.” 


break down. Who are these people? 
Are they experts on breaking down? 
They say nobody can throw 95-plus 
for more than a couple of years. 
When I was in high school, I threw 
92-93. I think I can get better. I’ve 
gotten bigger and stronger every year 
T’ve been on this earth. 


SPORT: In the World Series, Rickey 
Henderson said you don’t throw 95. 
Were you ticked off? 


DIBBLE: I guess he said I throw 88. 
That’s fine. All I know is, if you go 
through our reports and see the radar 
guns, they’re upper 90s every time. I 
never threw under 95 all year. It did 
fire me up a little bit. After I struck 
Rickey out, I was the happiest guy 
around. 


SPORT: Does anger motivate you? 


DIBBLE: Without a doubt. I’ve had 
a stigma about me since I was 11 
years old. It goes back to Little 
League. I moved to a new town the 
year before, and the parents had a pe- 
tition with 2,500 names to keep me 
off the All-Star team because I was 
taking one of the local boy’s spots. 
Going back to 11 years old, people 
hated me. 


SPORT: In light of all you went | 


through to reach the majors, how 


gratifying was making the All-Star 
team last year? 


DIBBLE: Very. I had seven saves, 
I’m a middle reliever, and I made the 
All-Star team. That’s unheard-of. I 
can’t thank Roger Craig enough. To 
have that kind of respect for me... it 
made me speechless for the first time 
in my life. 


SPORT: Conversely, how disap- 
pointed were you when Tommy Las- 
orda left you off the ’89 All-Star 
team? 


| DIBBLE: Tommy Lasorda disliked 
me and put the screws to me. Larry 
Andersen should have been on the 
All-Star team before me, and he 
didn’t make it either. Other guys 
were picked because they were liked. 
That's the politics of the game. I defi- 
nitely have more incentive to beat the 
Dodgers because of what Lasorda did 
to me personally. I have nothing 


With that in mind, I try to throw the 

ball harder than I’ve thrown a ball in 

my life. It’s fantastic. I just love 
| pitching to Jack Clark. 


SPORT: If Jack Clark is up there 
looking for a 100-mph fastball, do 
you throw him an 88-mph slider? 


DIBBLE: I’ve probably thrown 90 

percent sliders to him just because 
| I've been successful getting him out 

with the pitch. There are times I have 
| to challenge him. If I don’t have to, I 
| probably won’t. 


SPORT: Do you get more satisfac- 
| tion out of striking out Clark with a 
slider, or blowing a fastball by him? 


= Dibble, Randy Myers and sometime 
= starter Norm Charlton gave the Reds 
the majors’ most awesome bullpen last 


against their players, even if some of ® season. 


them might beg to 
differ. 


SPORT: As a pow- 
er pitcher, which 
hitters do you re- 
spect the most? 


DIBBLE: I'd have 
to say guys like 
Kevin Mitchell, 
Darryl Strawberry, 
Matt Williams and 
Will Clark. They’re 
tremendous. Men- 
tally, they give me 
the most trouble. 
Joe Carter. Jack 
| Clark. I probably 
| enjoy facing Jack 
| Clark more than 
anybody because he 
takes such a hack. I 
know from talking 
to guys he’s played 
with what he’s 
| thinking—he’s go- 
| ing to hit the ball 
farther than any- 
body’s ever hit one 
| out of the park. 
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DIBBLE: I get more satisfaction out 
of getting [him] out—period. A lot of 
times, I face [Clark] at a part of the 


“| resent the Nasty Boy 
image .... 1 wish it never 
came about.” 


game when [he] can do some dam- 
age. Any way I can get [him] out 
makes me happy as hell. 


SPORT: Are there great hitters you 
own? 


DIBBLE: There are. But I won't tell 
you who they are. I’m not about to 
start any holy wars and give guys 
more incentive next year. 


SPORT: Let’s try again. Are there 
players you think are overrated? 


DIBBLE: I'd never think anybody in 
the major leagues is overrated. I 
know how hard it is to get here. I do 
think some guys are overrated when 
they’re coming up and are given their 
jobs on a silver platter. I enjoy get- 
ting those guys out a lot more than 
anybody else. Gregg Jefferies is one. 
Sure, he’s a great athlete. But when I 
was coming up through the minor 
leagues, I got sick of seeing his face in 
Baseball America and every other 
tabloid. I joke about it with Jack 
Armstrong all the time. I’ve never 
once been written up in Baseball 
America and neither has he. It’s all 
politics and who likes you. Obvious- 
ly, somebody loves Gregg Jefferies. 


SPORT: Which relievers do you re- 
spect the most? 


DIBBLE: A guy like Dennis Ecker- 
sley. Everybody said he was through, 
and then he put up his best numbers. 
That’s inner strength—being able to 
overcome what everybody said about 
him. I love John Franco’s class. 
When he was pitching in Cincinnati, 
he’d have 38 saves and blow one, and 
people would boo. But he never said 
anything. To me, Lee Smith is the ul- 
timate intimidator. He’s such a huge 
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hulk of a man, with those big arms 
and big hands. He’s like Gossage. 
When they come into a game, you 
know it’s over. 


SPORT: You've played for two 
high-profile managers in Pete Rose 
and Lou Piniella. How do they com- 
pare? 


DIBBLE: They’ve both been great 
for me. Both have had confidence in 
me. I’ll always love Pete. I’ll always 
respect him and be his friend. He 
gave me my start in the big leagues 
and pushed me to where I am now. 
Then Lou used what was already 
made by Pete. They’re both good 
judges of character. Lou is a player’s 
manager. He always believed in us. 
The same could be said about Pete. 
But this town wouldn't let Pete do 
what Lou did—be in the background 
and just manage. I know Pete always 
wanted to manage. But when you're 
Pete Rose and you’re Mr. Cincinnati, 
it’s difficult. With Lou, nobody ex-z 
pected it. We were picked fourth and § 
fifth in almost every poll. That made = 
it more special. 


BRUCE L SCH 


SPORT: What 
doing if you weren’t 
playing baseball? 


DIBBLE: Id prob- 
ably be a Marine or 
a Green Beret. Or 
maybe a police offi- 
cer. Something 
that’s helping some- 
body else. That’s 
the way our reli- 
gious background 
is—if you lead a 
good life and help 
out other people, 
you're a pretty good 
person. 


would you be 


SPORT: Is that 
why you finally re- 
nounced the “‘Nasty 
Boy” phenomenon 
during the playoffs? 


DIBBLE: [ resent 
the Nasty Boy im- 
age because that’s 


not me at all. It’s really hurt me in 
doing community service. I wish it 
never came about, because it gives 
kids the wrong idea. That’s not what 
it’s all about—to be a Nasty Boy and 
make money from T-shirts and post- 
ers. I never liked it. 


SPORT: You don’t appear to have 
many limitations as a pitcher. Do 
you think people appreciate what 
you’ve accomplished? 


DIBBLE: I know I’m one of the best 
relievers in the game. I might not be 
in the glamorous role right now, but 
someday I will. I don’t worry as 
much about getting appreciated out- 
side of the game. My peers know how 
good I am. That’s enough for me. 
Stack my statistics up against any- 
body’s for the last 24 years, and no- 
body can touch them. * 


Jerry Crasnick covers the Reds for the Cin- 
cinnati Post. 


A fan favorite in Cincinnati, Dibble has 
a reputation for saying what he thinks 
in any situation. 


ull up your chairs. It’s Analo- 
Pp: Time. The Eastern Confer- 

ence of the NBA is like a stock 
car race. Make that a bumper stock 
car race. 

The Western Conference is more 
like a Grand Prix. Only Porsches and 
Jags need apply. 

Or how about this? The Western 
Conference is the Playmate Calen- 
dar. The Eastern Conference is the 
Mrs. America Calendar. 

The Western Conference is French 
champagne. The Eastern Conference 
is a six-pack of Milwaukee’s finest. 

The Western Conference is MTV. 
The Eastern Conference is CNN. 

“There is no doubt,” says Philadel- 
phia 76ers general manager Gene 
Shue, an NBA player, coach and ob- 
server for 37 years, “that there are 
two different styles of play.” 

“T agree totally,” says Phoenix 
coach Cotton Fitzsimmons. 

The typical Western team pushes 
the ball up and lets it rip. It doesn’t 
mind giving two to get two. The typi- 
cal Eastern team runs selectively, 
prefers a set offense and plays physi- 
cal defense. 


At the conclusion of last season, 
the NBA’s conventional wisdom held 
that five of the six best teams were in 
the West. The only problem was they 
occupied rungs 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 on the 
ladder. Looking down at everyone 
for the second straight year was De- 
troit, the quintessential foundry- 
worker team. Eighteen teams scored 
more points during the regular sea- 
son than Detroit. None yielded few- 
er. Detroit’s opponents shot a dismal 
.447 from the floor. 

During the playoffs, Detroit held 
teams under 100 points 13 times. The 
only Detroit regular who shot better 
than 50 percent from the floor during 
the postseason was Dennis Rodman, 
whose offense consists of dunks, tips 
and elegant inside garbage. 


hat, however, was then, and 

T this is now. Nobody in the 

West, with the possible excep- 

tion of Utah, is trying to emulate De- 

troit. West of the Mississippi, you 
had better bring your track shoes. 

And this is without even discuss- 

ing Denver, a freak show of the first 

degree. Paul Westhead’s going to be 


Paul Westhead, no matter where he 
receives his mail. 

No, we're talking about real teams, 
outfits such as Portland, Phoenix, the 
Lakers, San Antonio and Golden 
State. They are pure pedal-to-the- 
metal teams, one and all. 

It’s been that way for a good 10 
years. Last season, the top four, and 
five of the top six, scoring teams 


The typical Western 
team pushes the 
ball up and lets it 


rip. It doesn’t mind 
giving two to get 
two. 


came from the West. The three years 
previous, it was six of the first seven. 
The last team scoring champion from 
the Eastern Conference was the 
1977-78 76ers. 

The reason for this discrepancy is 
obvious to anyone who looks at the 
identity of the decade’s dominant 
teams. At one end of the country 
stood the flamboyant, state-of-the- 
art, high-octane Los Angeles Lakers. 
Three thousand miles to the East 
stood the archconservative, old-fash- 
ioned, stick-to-the-speed-limit Bos- 
ton Celtics. 

“When you look at any profession- 
al sports league,” says Celtics general 
manager Jan Volk, “teams that want 
to improve generally try to emulate 
those teams that are successful.” 

Volk knows this as much as any- 
one, having been directly involved as 
the Celtics dueled with traditional ri- 
val Philadelphia on what sometimes 
appeared to be a daily basis back in 
the early to mid-’80s. Here were the 
Athens and Sparta of Eastern Con- 
ference basketball staring at each 
other across the plains, plotting and 
scheming ways to gain that itty-bitty 
edge on the feared (and respected) 
foe. 

Hence, when the 76ers dumped the 
Celtics in five playoff games back in 
1980—Larry Bird’s rookie year—the 
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Celtics went to work. Though the 2 
fans and media thought the problem 
area was Boston’s backcourt, the 
Celtics brass felt otherwise. ‘‘We 
were beaten up front,” said coach 
Bill Fitch in announcing the draft- 
day deal that brought Robert Parish 
and Kevin McHale into the fold. 
“Let’s see Darryl Dawkins and Cald- 
well Jones deal with this,” was the 
Boston message. 

Actually, the maneuvering had be- 
gun four months earlier, when the 
Celtics won the Great Pistol Pete 
Sweepstakes. The Jazz were auction- 
ing off Pete Maravich, and the two 
most avid pursuers were our friends 
Athens and Sparta. Boston drew the 
winning ticket. 

“We had two purposes,” says 
Volk, then the assistant GM to Red 
Auerbach. “The first was to help 
ourselves. The second was to keep 


DFR 


The typical Eastern 
team runs 
selectively, prefers 


a set offense and 
plays physical 
defense. 


him away from Philly.” 

Ah, but the Sixers had the last 
laugh. Thwarted in their desire to ob- 
tain Maravich, they instead partici- 
pated in another fire sale. They 
scooped up Lionel Hollins, who 
helped them reach the Finals. 

Matching up to a perceived rival is 
not a silly overreaction. 

“It probably had more relevance in 
the old days,” says Volk, “when you 
played teams in your conference even 
more often than you do now. But, 
still, if you’re playing a team in your 
conference five or six times, and 
you’re playing teams in the other 
conference twice, you’d damn well 
better be able to beat that team [in 
your conference] if you want to get 
out of the conference.” 

The Boston-Philly jockeying never 


ended. When the Sixers came up with 
a menacing big guard named Andrew 
Toney in the 1980 draft, and when he 
began to play so well against the 
Celtics that he was dubbed ‘‘The 
Boston Strangler,” the Celtics be- 
came obsessed with finding an anti- 
Toney vaccine. That was a prime rea- 
son they obtained Quinn Buckner, 
who did not prove to be the answer. 
Finally, they hit the jackpot by trad- 
ing for the fearless Dennis Johnson. 


hile this NBA subplot was 
Whore itself out in the 
East, a new force was gath- 


ering strength in the West. The Lak- 
ers of the late 70s were the Ottoman 
Empire, circa 1910, of the NBA. For 
you non-history majors, this means 
they were acknowledged to be the 
Sick Man of the West. Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar was a bored hook shooter. 
The team had won four playoff 
games in two years. Fans were indif- 
ferent. 

Then came Dr. Jerry Buss. His 
first official pronouncement as owner 


was that the Lakers would be excit- 
ing. His first official act was to sign 
Magic Johnson and begin the steps to 
build the franchise around him. It is 
no flight into hyperbole to suggest 
that the NBA has simply never been 
the same since. 

With Magic at the throttle, the 
Lakers invented Showtime. They 
won the 1980 title, clinching it with 
the famed Game 6 triumph in Philly, 
during which an inspired Magic 
played all five positions as Kareem 
nursed a severely sprained ankle back 
in L.A. They would continue to 
make speed a priority, adding the 
likes of James Worthy, Byron Scott 
and A.C. Green. Speed, quickness 
and general athleticism became the 
calling cards of every Lakers team. 
They still are. 

Houston beat L.A. twice with rela- 
tively plodding teams, but in each 
case, the Lakers were a psychological 
mess, and in each case, the Lakers 
came back the following season with 
something to prove. Meanwhile, the 
rest of the conference decided that 
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1. Mike Dunleavy 2A 3. True 
(Fitzsimmons guided the Braves to 
a 27-55 record during the 1977-78 
season) 4. A (The Bruins had a 
.631 winning percentage) 5. D 
(Hextall played 1,540 minutes dur- 
ing the 1986-87 playoffs) 6. A 
(Reynolds had 642 at-bats) 7. 
Eddie Murray (He had 95 RBIs) 
8. C (Fielder had 182 strikeouts) 
9. Al Kaline (He was 20 years old 
when he won the batting title in 
1955) 10. Hale Irwin 11. The San 
Diego Sockers (1985-86, ’87-88, 
°88-89 and '89-90) and the Dallas 
Sidekicks (86-87) 12. B (Fleury 
had three game-tying goals) 13. Da- 
vid Thompson (He won the award 
in 1979) 
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the only way to ever reach the Finals 
would be to out-Laker the Lakers. 

Now, then, let us examine the 
Portland Trail Blazers, this season’s 
early terrors of the NBA. 

“Eight or 10 years ago,” says 
Portland operations director Bucky 
Buckwalter, “we were a set-offense 
team, with guys like Calvin Natt and 
Jim Paxton. We felt that had to 
change. The first real runner we 
drafted was Clyde Drexler (14th man 
selected in 1983), and we built from 
there. 

“We told our scouts that athleti- 
cism was the first thing. Basketball is 
a game of reaction, and quickness is 
essential. We took some good ath- 
letes who perhaps weren’t great bas- 
ketball players . . . people like Jerome 
Kersey. He has now developed into a 
great player.” 

San Antonio got lucky. The year 
they stunk out every gym in America 
to earn the first draft pick on merit 
was the year the quickest 7-footer 
who has ever laced up a shoe hap- 
pened to be available. They had to 


“There is no right or 
wrong way. Only 


winning ways.” 
—Gene Shue 


wait two years for David Robinson, 
but he would have been worth wait- 
ing two millenniums. Now they come 
at you with Willie Anderson, Rod 
Strickland and Sean Elliott, all 
backed up by a man who the per- 
snickety Don Nelson describes as an 
“offensive Bill Russell.” They would 
terrorize the East. 


hile the Western teams 
Wee: the ’80s trying to 
keep up with the Lakers, 


teams in the East were more con- 
cerned about offsetting the Celtics, 
with their altitudinous front line and 
their peerless half-court execution. 
When Chuck Daly took over the Pis- 
tons in 1983, they were very much a 
Western-style shoot-’em-up team 
that regularly lost by scores such as 
135-127 or 130-120. They would play 
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Boston or Philly and lose because 
when those teams needed a basket 
right here, they would get one. 

Daly likewise wanted athletes, but 
he thought more like a football 
coach. Instead of turning Dennis 
Rodman and John Salley loose as 
running backs and wide receivers, the 
way 90 percent of his peers would, he 
instead made them defensive backs. 
In so doing, he has combined the best 
of both worlds. The Pistons can 
match ath-a-letes with the Western 
teams; they just employ them differ- 
ently. 

“There is no right or wrong way,” 
says Shue. “Only winning ways.” 


n a night-in, night-out basis, 
OC. Western Conference has 

more games that are enter- 
taining to the average fan. The only 
superior Western team that goes 
against the grain is Utah. People look 
at Karl Malone, Thurl Bailey and the 
great John Stockton and say that the 
team could run. Then they look at 
who’s coaching them and understand 
why the Jazz have attempted the few- 
est shots in the league each of the 
past two years. 

Jerry Sloan is the coach, and he 
might as well be Dick Motta’s illegit- 
imate son. Jerry’s idea of an ultralib- 
eral statement is a pair of Bermuda 
shorts. He played for the toughest, 
grindingest team in NBA history 
when he anchored those ’70s Chicago 
Bulls, and now that he is in charge, 
the Jazz are 100 percent predictable 
and often unstoppable. Stockton is 
going to have the ball and his first, 
second and third looks will be to 
Karl Malone on the blocks. His 
fourth, fifth and sixth looks will be to 
Jeff Malone coming off picks. On de- 
fense, he’s going to funnel everything 
into Mark Eaton. The Jazz are like 
Eastern Conference spies. who have 
been parachuted behind enemy lines. 
As such, they will eventually be 
caught and imprisoned. They will not 
beat three speed teams in succession. 

OK, so now you understand how 
the game is played. And once the 
Porsche emerges from the West and 
the stock car comes creeping out of 
the East? Then what? 

“You worry about that when the 
time comes,” says Buckwalter. * 
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The Oilers’ first post-Gretzky Stanley 
Cup was Messier’s coming-out party. It 
was his team. 


he nearly went off for 100 goals. We 
were surprised when they put the 
puck in their own net to lose the Di- 
visional finals and surprised when 
they traded Paul Coffey and still 
managed to win the Stanley Cup. We 
were surprised when they traded 
Wayne Gretzky—boy, were we—and 
surprised when they won a Cup with- 
out him too. 

So we should be used to this. Still 
and all, we were surprised when 
Mark Messier cried. It was at the an- 
nual National Hockey League 
awards dinner last June. His name 
was called. He won the Hart Trophy. 
He was voted the league’s most valu- 
able player. He was in tears. One of 
the toughest players in the NHL, one 
of the most intimidating skaters in 
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the league, a 6-foot-1 and 210-pound 
vending machine on skates who’d 
just as soon run over you as around 
you, a man with a hollow-eyed, soul- 
less stare that could perform laser 
surgery—he was all choked up. 
“Going up to the podium, I was 
thinking about my 11 years in the 
league,” Messier says. “‘A lot of good 
times flooded my mind on my way to 
the podium. I was thinking how I 
grew up with a lot of guys [on a 
young Oilers team that would mature 
into a dominant champion]. It’s a 
pretty special award. I’m well aware 
it’s pretty prestigious. A lot of great 
hockey players have won it, and a lot 
of great players have won it more 
than once. I never thought I could 
put the numbers up on the board to 
allow me to win the Hart Trophy.” 
Oh, he had the numbers, all right. 
We're talking 45 goals and 84 assists 
for a career-best season of 129 points, 
which was better than anyone this 
side of Wayne’s World in 1989-90. 
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But it wasn’t just the points. It was as 
much the circumstances. A rocky, 
emotional and traumatic season after 
the Gretzky trade, Messier grabbed 
the Oilers by the lapel and bounced 
them off the wall. That was just to 
get their attention. Then he proceed- 
ed to show them and the league what 
character was all about. They could 
be champions again. Damn, they 
would be champions again. 

Mark Messier didn’t win the Hart 
Trophy as much as he won the heart 
trophy. 


junny thing about Messier. 
Fv he came into the league, 

a lot of people wondered if he 
could put the puck in the net. 

“You could see he was a good two- 
way player,” says Al MacNeil, Cal- 
gary’s vice president of hockey oper- 
ations, “but you didn’t know if he 
was going to be able to score.” 

Oilers general manager Gleh Sath- 
er wasn’t worried. 

“T saw Mark play in the [World 
Hockey Association],” Sather says, 
“and I could see the potential he 
had.” 

That potential became tangible 
during the 1981-82 season when 
Messier lit it up for 50 goals. The 
next season, he reached the 100-point 
plateau. The year after that, he fol- 
lowed up his second 100-point regu- 
lar season with a brilliant postseason, 
winning the Conn Smythe Trophy as 


the most valuable player in the play- 
offs while leading the Oilers to what 
would be the first of five Stanley 
Cups in seven years. 

Then he got better. So much so, 
that he’s the most complete hockey 
player in the NHL today. 

Pick a style, pick a role, pick any 
aspect of the game—doesn’t matter. 
Messier can do it. Want to play a 
skating game? He’ll explode past 
you. Want to play a physical game? 


He’ll explode through you. He makes 
a power play better and a penalty- 
killing unit dangerous. He almost 
never loses a faceoff. If this were 
baseball, you’d say he could hit, hit 
for power, run, throw and field. Wil- 
lie Mays on skates. 

“He might be the only complete 
player in the game,” says Minnesota 
general manager Bob Clarke, who 
saw the type of damage Messier was 


capable of when the Oilers twice de- 
feated his Philadelphia Flyers in 
Stanley Cup finals. 

“He can beat you so many ways. 
He doesn’t have to score to beat you. 
He might be the guy who runs over 
your defenseman that leads to the big 
goal.” 

Or he might be the guy who runs 


over your whole team. You want an 
example of vintage Messier, you look 
at Game 4 of last spring’s Campbell 
Conference final between the Oilers 
and Chicago Blackhawks. 

First, though, a little background. 
The Oilers almost didn’t get out of 
the first round, having lost three of 
the first four games to Winnipeg be- 
fore winning the next three. Af- 
ter that, they swept the Kings to 
advance to the conference final 
against the Blackhawks. 

The Oilers opened the series with a 
split in Edmonton and then dropped 
a 5-1 affair in Chicago. That brings 
us to Game 4, with the Blackhawks, 
bouyed by their earsplitting fans in 
the Chicago Stadium thunderdome, 
drooling at the chance to put the Oil- 
ers on the verge of elimination. 

“Chicago was believing in them- 
selves, and we had to win that game,” 
Messier says. “It was a critical game. 
I thought the veterans had to step it 
up a notch and take control. I was 
just fortunate to get off to a good 
start.” 

Yeah, and a good middle and good 
finish too. Seconds after the opening 


faceoff, Messier chopped Black- 
hawks winger Steve Thomas’ stick in 
half. He played the rest of the game 
like a guy in dire need of lithium. At 
15:02 of the first period, Glenn An- 
derson popped in a power-play goal, 
Messier drawing an assist. A little 
more than two minutes later, Messier 
made it 2-0, pouncing on a loose 
puck that was two zones away and 
stuffing a backhander through Greg 
Millen’s pads. When the Blackhawks 
scored late in the period to get within 
a goal, Messier helped set up Craig 
Simpson’s goal just 11 seconds into 
the second period. Seven minutes 
later, Chicago drew within one 
again, but seven minutes after that, 
Messier potted his second of the 
night, another backhander on a 
breakaway, Two goals, two assists 
and a dominating performance in a 
4-2 Oilers win. 

All that any Oiler could talk about 
was what Messier was like before the 
game—and he never said a thing. 
Messier just sat in his locker stall and 
stared that stare. 

“Nothing needed to be said,” 
Messier says. “We all knew we had 
to win it. There was no chance we 
wouldn’t be ready.” 

Beginning with that game, the Oil- 
ers would win three in a row to bury 
the Blackhawks, blow past Boston in 
five games and collect their fifth 
Stanley Cup since 1984. 


Messier played a lot of years in 
Gretzky’s shadow. Convenient, 
but wrong. 

“J don’t think he ever played in 
anyone’s shadow,” Gretzky says. 
“He won a Conn Smythe Trophy; he 
won Stanley Cups; he won an MVP 
award—and they were all deserved 
accolades. I don't think Mark was 
ever hidden. It’s tough to hide a guy 
like that. 

“Mark was a pretty good leader 
and never got enough credit. He’d 
sacrifice everything to win a hockey 


[ would be convenient to say that 
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Call him a finesse player, but Messier is 
Z as tough as they come. 
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game. A lot of players are content to 
score two goals and lose. He’d let 
them know the important thing is 
winning.” 

Messier let everyone know last sea- 
son. With Gretzky gone and the Oil- 
ers at a critical juncture, Messier bled 
character. Never terribly comfortable 
with the spokesman role, Messier 
calmly stepped before the 500-watt 
klieg lights and answered for the Oil- 


ers. On the ice, he showed everyone 
who was leading this group. 

“He became more assertive on the 
ice,” Sather says. “When' Wayne was 
there, he was so dominating on the, 
ice that it looked like Mark was just 
a lieutenant. But he was really a gen- 
eral.” 

Messier assumed all the responsi- 
bility that was dumped on him when 
Gretzky left, and he produced better 
than ever. That’s what MVPs do, 
even if they can’t tell you exactly 
how they do it. 

“My leadership isn’t something I 
can write down,” Messier says. “It 
happens spontaneously. Players have 
to know the commitment they have 
to make to winning. If they don’t 
want to sacrifice, they won’t be 
here.” 

That’s pretty much what Messier 
impressed upon Adam Graves and 
Joe Murphy, two kids who were part 
of the midseason deal that sent Jim- 
my Carson to Detroit. 

“When those players came here, 
they had to make a commitment,” 
Messier says. “They’d seen us win in 
the past, and they wanted to be a part 
of it. I just wanted to let them know 
they would have to help us.” 

They got the message. Murphy 
and Graves teamed with another 
youngster, Martin Gelinas, to form 
the “Kid Line” that was instrumen- 
tal in helping the Oilers capture the 
Stanley Cup. 

And if Messier’s performance last 
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season wasn’t convincing enough as 
to how valuable he is, take a look at 
the first two months of this season. 
With Edmonton off to an uninspiring 
1-1-2 start, Messier was felled by a 
knee injury in the first period of a 
game against St. Louis. The Oilers 
went on to lose that game, win the 
next one three days later, then lose a 
franchise-record nine straight that 
gave them the worst record in the 
league. 

Messier returned on November 14, 
about a month earlier than expected. 
The Oilers proceeded to win five of 
the next seven games, with Messier 
scoring one goal and setting up ten 
‘others. 

Valuable? Yeah, maybe. 


ark Messier had his house 
renovated last summer. He 
needed a bigger trophy 


case. The Hart Trophy is in there. 
The Conn Smythe Trophy and the 
Lester Pearson Award (the MVP as 
chosen by the players association) are 
too. So are replicas of the five Stanley 
Cups he’s won with the Oilers and 


assorted other trinkets for playing in 
eight all-star games and some Cana- 
da Cup series against the Soviets. 

“It’s starting to look pretty nice,” 
Messier says. 

Starting? Hey, that’s a career or 
two in there. 

“I don’t want to dwell on it, be- 
cause I’ve got a lot more to do in this 
league and a lot more years to do it. 
The individual stuff is nice, but I still 
feel winning the Cup is what it’s all 
about.” 

And the Oilers, can they win the 
Cup again? 

“Oh, absolutely,” Messier says. 
“We're the champs, and everybody is 
looking to knock us off. We have to 
have high esteem. Confidence is such 
a big factor. We're getting it back. I 
think we can win it again.” 

If they do, better have some Klee- 
nex handy. * 


How much do the Oilers need Messier? 
Compare their record without him to 
their record with him. Case closed. 


e all love it. The 
W:-:: smell of 
freshly cut grass. 


The scent of roasted pean- 
uts under a warm sun in 
Florida or Arizona. The 
crack of the bat. The snap 
of the ball on leather. It’s 
exhibition baseball, the 
annual spring renewal of 
the game we worship. 

And you can bet on it. 

Forget the myths that 
you can flip a coin to pick 
an exhibition-game win- 
ner. For years, the false 
idea has circulated that 
anybody can be a spring 
winner on the field, that 
most managers play their 
stars for just a few innings 
and that nobody cares 
who wins. 

It’s just not that way. 
There are trends in spring 
baseball, and betting the 
games can be lucrative. 

I’ve just completed a 
comprehensive study on 
spring training for the 
past half decade. I concen- 
trated on the games 
played by the teams who 
were in the World Se- 
Ties the previous year. 
The trend is crystal 
clear and pretty amaz- 
ing. Since 1984, the 
teams that played in the World Series .. 
had horrendous exhibition seasons = 
the next spring. Bet against them, 
and you’re a winner. 8 

This has been especially true when 3 
you consider that the previous year’s ~ 
Fall Classic contestants are usually 
favored to win games in the spring. 
Thus, if one of those teams breaks 
even in the spring, it’s a loser. Here’s 
how that works. 

Say the average betting line on a 
team is 7:5, which might be typical of 
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By Danny Sheridan 


a team coming off a pen- 
nant-winning year. And 
say that team finishes the 
exhibition season 13-13. 
If you bet with that team 
every’ game, you would 
have won $100 13 times 
for $1,300. But you 
would also have lost $140 
(not $100) 13 times for 
$1,820 on the minus side. 
That’s a net loss of $520. 

Why did you lose $140 
on your losers and win 
only $100 on your win- 
ners? That’s what hap- 
pens when you ibet on fa- 
vorites in baseball, where 
there’s no point spread. 
Giving 7:5 means laying 
$140 to $100 on each bet. 

Now on that same 7:5 
favorite team, you can bet 
against them, but the 
odds change. The average 
“line”? on that team 
might be “Tigers 6-7” 
(we’re| using the 1984 
champion Detroit Tigers 
as our example here). 
That means if you bet 
with them, you lay 7:5,as 
in the example we dis- 
cussed above. But if you 
bet against them, you get 
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back 6:5 (or $120 to’ 


$100). So betting against 

our 13-13 Tigers in each 
exhibition game would mean losing 
$100 13 times, but winning $120 13 
times. That’s $1,300 in losses, $1,560 
in wins and a net gain of $260. 

So even if a previous year’s World’ 
Series participant does so-so in the 
next spring, you're still a winner if 
you bet against them. 

Let’s see how this theory held up 
the last six years: 

4985_—The Tigers destroyed the 
Padres in five games, completing an 
impressive wire-to-wire season in 
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1984. In the spring of 1985, however, 
Detroit was a mere 13-13 in exhibi- 
tion play. That means, as we’ve just 
outlined, you were $260 ahead if you 
bet $100 against the Tigers every 
game. 

And the Padres? After they got 
clawed by Detroit, they went 
through a miserable 9-15 spring, get- 
ting back an average of a 514 to 5 on 
each opponent. So using our mythi- 
cal $100 wager, you'd be a $750 win- 
ner after betting against the Padres in 
every game. Your 15 winning bets 
would have been at $110 to $100 
(that’s what 5% to 5 comes out as). 
That’s a total of $1,650 on the win- 
ning side, minus the $900 you lost on 
the nine games that San Diego man- 
aged to win. 


1986-—The previous fall, the Kan- 
sas City Royals beat the St. Louis 


Carney Lansford and the Oakland A’s 
are good bets to have a third straight 
losing spring. 


Cardinals in a seven-game all-Mis- 
souri Series. When these two clubs 
went south to start the 1986 presea- 
son, they struggled for W’s. The 
Cards went 12-15 as average 6'4-to-5 
favorites. The Royals were a disas- 
trous 9-14, also averaging 6'4 to 5. 
Remember, though, the 6% to 5 is 
what you lay if you bet on them; bet- 
ting against them returns you 54 to 
= 

Betting $100 against both of them 
every time, you’d have won $450 net 
on the Cardinals and $640 net on the 
Royals. Total profits: $1,090. Nice 
spring. 


1987 —You remember the classic 
Mets/Red Sox World Series of 1986. 
But it had little impact on the 1987 
exhibition schedule. The champion 
Mets were a lackluster 12-13, with 
the average line being Mets 6-7. That 
means you’d have to lay 7:5 if you bet 
on them, but you get back 6:5 betting 
against them. Your net profit on the 
Mets’ March woes: $360. Subtract 
= from that the $300 you would have 
glost on the Red Sox, who went 
2 against theory by having a decent 
“spring (12-9). Still, you're $60 
ahead and ready for a 
great 1988 spring. 


1988-The 1987 
World Series between 
the Minnesota Twins 
and the Cardinals was 
an all-home-team affair, 
with the Twins prevail- 
ing in seven. Both were 
abominable in the 1988 
Grapefruit League. The 
Redbirds were 10-16, 
and the Twinkies sunk 
to 8-18. Your grand 
winnings, betting $100 
against both teams eve- 
ty time: $1,780. 


1989-—The 1988 Fall 
Classic featured the 
Orel Hershiser/Kirk 
Gibson-inspired Los 
Angeles Dodgers upset- 


ting the Oakland A’s in five games. 
The following spring saw the A’s go 
10-11 in Arizona as average 7:5 fa- 
vorites, while the Dodgers put to- 
gether a mediocre 13-15 record in 
Florida. Your net profit following 
our system: $630. 


1990-—Oakland swept the San 
Francisco Giants in the 1989 Series, 
but both teams had losing records in 
the lockout-disrupted 1990 exhibi- 
tion season. The Giants were 4-6, the 
Athletics were 4-5, and you were 
$500 richer if you followed our theo- 
ty at $100 a pop. 


What happens when you add it all 
up? Well, since the end of the 1984 
World Series, pennant winners have 
a combined 116-150 record in the 
springs following their pennant-win- 
ning seasons. If you would have wa- 
gered $100 against the series teams in 
every game they played for those six 
exhibition seasons, you would have 
won a total of $5,070. 

The question, of course, is why? At 
first, I was startled at what my re- 
search uncovered. But upon further 
consideration, the poor record of Se- 
ries participants in the spring makes 
sense. Here are some reasons: 


© The managers have much less pres- 
sure on them to win in the spring af- 
ter making the Series the October be- 
fore. 


© Defending league champs usually 
don’t have as many players fighting 
for positions as other teams do. For 
the most part, the teams are set, and 
the staff is looking more at minor- 
leaguers for the future. 


© With winning not a primary objec- 
tive, getting players into shape be- 
comes the focus. 


Should the trend of fall champs 
turning into spring flops continue, 
betting against the World Series 
champion Cincinnati Reds and the 
AL champion Oakland Athletics is 
the profitable way to go. x 
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Order Now by Phone 
$19.95 plus shipping 
and handling 
American Express, 
Master Card, Visa 
NO GC. O. D. ORDERS PLEASE 


(Add $4.95 for shipping and handling) 


How's your sports IQ? The 
famous SPORT Quiz has 
been separating the savvy 
fan from the weekend wimp 
for decades. See how you 
do with these 13 questions. 
Then check the answers be- 
low for your score, and rate 
yourself as follows: 


12-13 correct: Sports genius 
9-11 correct: Good fan 

6-8 correct: Working too 
hard 

3-5 correct: To the showers 
0-2 correct: Try knitting 
ANSWER THE SPORT 
STUMPER AND WIN A 


SPORT PIN. No matter how 
you do on this month’s quiz, 
we'll send you the SPORT 
pin pictured here if you send 
us the correct answer to the 
SPORT STUMPER given be- 
low. Send only your name, 
address and age to SPORT 
Quiz, 8490 Sunset Bivd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90069. Limit 
one per person, and all 
entries must be postmarked 
by February 15, 1990. 


This former Houston 

l Rocket (pictured) once 

scored 28 points against 

the Boston Celtics in the 1980- 
81 Finals. Who is he? 


2 Who was the first NBA 


specialist to win the De- 
fensive Player of the 
Year Award, in 1983? 
A. Sidney Moncrief 
B. Mark Eaton 
C. Michael Cooper 
D. Alvin Robertson 


Cotton Fitzsimmons once coached 
3 the Buffalo Braves. True or False? 


during the 1989-90 season? 
A. Edmonton Oilers 

B. Boston Bruins 

C. New York Rangers 

D. Calgary Flames 


5a goaltender played the most 


f Which NHL team had the best record 


minutes in one playoff year? 
A. Bill Ranford 

B. Bill Smith 

C. Grant Fuhr 

D. Ron Hextall 


NBA PHOTOS 


STUMPER 
Who was the first NHL player 
to score 50 goals in a season? 


DECEMBER WINNER 
Congratulations to David J. Rudolph of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, who won two one- 
‘ounce ingots of 99-percent pure gold 
for correctly answering all 13 questions 
in the December 1990 Seagram's V.O. 
Gold Challenge Quiz and submitting the 
following tie-breaker stumper: 
Which major-league team currently has 
the longest losing streak in postseason 
play? (Answer: The Red Sox have lost 
10 in a row—two four-game ALCS 
sweeps in '90 and ’88 and the last two 
games of the ’86 World Series.) 


Who led the Ameri- 
Ger tees in 
bats during the 1990 
season? 
A. Harold Reynolds 
B. Steve Sax 
C. Roberto Kelly 
D. Wade Boggs 


Name the Los An- 
Tes Dodger who 

led the team in RBIs 
last season. 


Which slugger led 

8 the major leagues in 
strikeouts last sea- 

son? 

A. Jose Canseco 

B. Darryl Strawberry 

C. Cecil Fielder 

D. Andres Galarraga 
Who is the youngest 

Orsior-tcazues 


win a batting title? 
Name the golf- 
l O:: whonvan 
the U.S. Open 


in 1990. 

l 1: two teams 

have won Ma- 

jor Indoor Soccer League 
titles. Name them. 


Which hockey 
l Desse led the 
NHL in game- 


tying goals last season? 
A. Wayne Gretzky 
B. Theoren Fleury 


Since 1985, on- 


C, Brett Hull 
D. Gary Leeman 


Only one member of the Denver 
l Ox has the distinction of 
being named MVP of an NBA 

All-Star Game. Who is he? 
—William Ladson and Raymond Harper 


DECEMBER 1990 GOLD CHALLENGE 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. The Houston Oilers (They gave up 215 yards in week 15 
during the 1984 season) 2D 3.A 4. False (Hal Sutton did 
itat 23 yearsand 11 months and 23 days) 5. B 6. Tim Brown 
(The Notre Dame star won the award as a flanker) 7.C & 
Magic Johnson (1979), Mark Aguirre (1981), James Worthy 
(1982) and Derrick Coleman (1990) 9. C 10.:B (Robinson has 
358 victories through the 1989 season) 11, A—4, B-1, C2, D— 
3 12. Wes Unseld, Washington Bullets (1977-78 champs), and 
Chris Ford, Boston Celtics (1980-81) 13. Hank Gathers and Bo 
Kimble (Loyola Marymount’s Kimble led the nation after the 
1989-50 season with a 35.3 average, The previous season, Hank 
Gathers topped the scoring list) 
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By Stanley Newman 


“BASEBALL’S YOUNG AND OLD” 


Across 


1. a few (have some beers) 
6. Oid bucket of bolts 

11. Jim 0. (1960s Reds pitcher) 
16. Schott or Autry 

17, Receded 


the lights 
19. Oldest winner of an AL batting title: 2 
wads. 

. “ADANTAGE: a 
Dog or cat 

Algeria neighbor: Abbr. 

NFL Hall of Fame quarterback 

At 19, he struck out 240 in '38 

. Good return of a tough shot in tennis 
Residence 

. At 41, he had 82 RBIs in ‘62 
Copenhagen native 

Golfers Hogan and Crenshaw 

Unassisted triple-play maker in "68 

). At 40, he hit 20 homers in "74 
Razorbacks’ home? 

. Pro golfer Brewer 

. Stat expert 

5. X-rated stutt 


Puzzle answers on page 76 


Has with (knows well): 2 wds. 

. George Brett’s pride 

|. Criterion: Abbr. 

Reliable" (Tommy Henrich) 

5. Did electrical work 

Rare NHL scorer 

|. Shampoo ingredient 

|. Citrus drinks 

. At 19, he struck out 276 in '84 

63. At 19, he drew 59 walks in '63 

64. Red Sox’s No. 8, familiarly 

65. Oldest player to appear in 

major-league game 

66. “Let's Go Mets,” etc. 

67. Captured the gold 

68. Aussie jumper, for short 

69. NL’s oldest 20-game winner 

72. At 19, he won 19 games in '64: 2 wds. 

80. Three-time Olympic gold-medal winner 
in figure skating 

81. Bobby Orr, for most of his career 

82. Steak selection 

83. Paired-horse betting unit 

84. Hit diagonally 

85. Alomar or Koufax 


DODGE DAKOTA 4 x 4 CLUB CAB V-8 
a» We've turned up thé juice, Giving our oné-of-a-kind mid-size Dakotas the power of an 

available 5.2L V-8, With more available towing than compact pickups and more available 

payload even than some standard full-size-half-tons, it’s the best all-around pickup you can-buy, 


Down 


1. Ona streak 

2, Must pay 

3, Big Ten team: Abbr. 

|. Repair a sock 

5. Exotic track bet 

. NBAer, in headlines 

”. Box-score stat 

Pittsburgh Pipers’ league: Abbr. 

President pro 

|. Mathews and Kranepool 

NL shutout leader in ’85 

close to schedule: 2 wds. 

man front (football defensive 
alignment) 

14. Triple Crown segment 

15. Before, in poetry 

20. Baseball's “Spaceman” 

23. Sportscaster Allen 

24. Typewriter settings 

25. Skeptical one’s remark: 2 wds. 

26. Oldest player to hit a grand slam in 
this century: 2 wds. 

27. Six-point plays: Abbr. 

28. Merriment 

29. Slalom curve 

30. How a golf ball sits 

31. Actress Turner 

32. At 19, he pitched five shutouts in °67: 2 
wds. 

33. Cooperstown's Slaughter 

34. Camping gear 

36. Indy 500 time 

inter Salvador 
ten (go surfing) 
M (The Aggi 


2wds. 


44, Archibald or Thurmond 
46. Metallic rocks 

48. On the ro: 
49. One of Charlie O's pitchers 

50. Designer von Furstenberg 

51. Moral wrong 

53. Ill-mannered one 

54. Society girls 

57. Hockey-shutout line score 

‘58. Endorsement income sources 

59. He managed Willie in ’51 

60. One time (individually): 2 wds. 
62. Card game 

63, Hollers 

65. 1970s Brewers infielder Don 

66. Corn holder 

67. Buzzing sound 

68. Duren or Sandberg 

69. That girl 

70. Relievers’ area 

71. Picnic pest 

72. Fight-regulating organization: Abbr. 

73. Palmer nickname, perhaps 

74, Big galoot 

75. Abner” 

76. Lakers’ league: Abbr. 


" or “zone” 
79. Actor Alejandro 
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limited edition Dodge Spirit R/T has what it takes to challenge them all. 


This 16-valve dual overhead cam engine breathes through an inter- 


cooled turbo and features a Lotus-designed and built cast aluminum 
alloy cylinder head. And when you add sequentially-controlled EFI, with 
high-flow injectors and a distributorless ignition, you get the highest 
specific output* ever achieved by a Chrysler production engine: 224 hp 
at 6,000 rpm and 217 Ibs-ft of torque at 2,800 rpm. 

Spirit R/T’s power surge is smooth and responsive. And with a 
Getrag gearset, 15’ speed-rated tires and a modified suspension, you 
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The new Dodge Spirit R/T 


start seeing numbers like 0-60 in 6.5 seconds, quarter miles in 15.2 sec- 
onds and a top-end speed of 142 mph** Performance you might expect 
from a confining sports coupe. And when you consider that Spirit R/T has 
the added security of a driver side airbag, 7/70 protection’, four-wheel 
disc brakes and available ABS, you realize we've built an exclusive world 
class performance sedan. Available only in limited numbers. 


It's performance that brings 
America home to Dodge. 
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The only razor that senses and adjusts 
to the individual needs of your face. 


textured ridges and the balance of the 
sy loading sy: 


Gillette Sensor: the shave 

personalized to every man. 
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and automatically adjust to 
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Innovation is every- 
where. You can feel it in the 


You appreciate it in the eas} 
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Even rinsing is in- 
novative. The new blades 
are 50% narrower than any 
others—allowing water to 
flow freely around and 
through them, for effortless 
cleaning and rinsing. 


All these Sensor tech- 
nologies combine to give 
your individual face a per- 
sonalized shave—the clos- 
est, smoothest. safest, most 
comfortable. 

The best shave aman 
can get. 
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